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The LIFE of Dr. Convers Mippteton, with an elegant Engraving 
of his Head. 


ONYERS MIDDLETON was born 
December 27, 1683, at Richmond, in 
Yorkfhire, where his father was a Minifter. 
He was poffeffed of a competent fortune, 
befides his preferment ; and, finding his fon 
Conyers anfwer his expeétations at {cho}, 
he determined to give him the advantage of 
a liberal education. Upon this plan our au- 
thor was fent to Trintty-college in Cam- 
bridge, where ke was admitted a Penfioner, 
January 19, 1700, at the age of feventeen. 
In the fecond year from his admiffion he was 
chofen’ Scholar upcn the foundation, andy 
proceeding at the regular time to take bis de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts, he eniered, not 
long afterwards, into Deacon's Orders, snd 
firlt exercifed the clerical function at Tium- 
pington, a celebrates! village about a mcle’s 
difiance from Cambridge. Here he oifici« 
ated for fome tinie, as Curate to one of the 
Senior Fellows of his college; and was him- 
felf elefled into a Fellowhhip in 1706. 
About this time being much inclined to crow 
fat, he found fome hinderance, from his 
fifing corpulency, in the purfuit of thole 
fports and exerciles in which he tock great 
delight, and in which, by a natural agility, 
he particularly excelled. Tinis ob ftruciion 
gave him fo much uneafinels, that to remove 
it he changed his dict ; but, making too free 
with vinegar, threw himfelf by degrees in- 
fo the contrary extreme, which at Jength 
brought a diforder upon him that obliged 
him to a very abftemious degree of temper- 
ance, as will appear in the fequel. In1707 
he commenced Mafter of Arts, and, two 
years afterwards, joined with feveral others 
of the Fellows of his college, in a petition 
to Dr. John More, then Bifhop of Ely, as 
their Viftor, againit the famous Dr. Bent- 
tley, their Mafler. This done, he entizely 
drew himfelf out of the reach of that Maft- 
er’s iron rod, by entering into a marriage in 
a few months with Mrs. Drake, a widow 
Lady, poffefled cf an handfome fortune. 
However, as this Gent!ewoman refided jn a 
houfe ef her own at Cambridge, the match 
did not throw Mr. Middleton out of the 
reach of his friends in the college. On the 
contrary, he perfevered with that refolution 
that was natural to bis temper, and which 
he was then pe fuaded the caufe both re- 
guired and deferved, to back the profecution 
of their appevl to the Vifitor. He had it 
now in his power to afert that caufe with 
fomething more t:an bare impunity, and he 
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was not wanting to add weight to his fenii- 
ments, upon Dr. Bentley's mal-adminiitra- 
tion as well as his oppreifive government. 
Hence he foon began to be diltinguithed by 
that Governor, asa main fupport of the 
complainants in his feciety againit him, and 
efteemed the moft dangerous enemy he had. 
To this cau‘e, as our zu:her ailures us, and 
not without great appearance of truth, it 
muft be imputed, that we find an attempt 
early mide by fome of the Mafter’s parti- 
zans to blaft his reputation, The impo- 
tence of this attack only ferved (as is uftal 
in fuch cafes) to make him more popular in 
the Uiiveri:y ; and he did not neglect to 
improve. the occafion into an acquaintance 
and friendihip with a few of the mott eini- 
nent there in ftation and abilities. About 
this time he held a fall Retory in the ifie 
of Ely, which was in the gift of his wife 5 
however, be refigned it in litthe more than a 
year, on account of its unhealthy 
He refided at Cambridge, wien his late M]a- 
jefty King George the Firft madg a vifit to 
the Univerfity in CGiober 1717. Mr. Micd- 
dieton did not flip the opportunity of thaning 
in the King’s bounty; though he was not 
then regularly of a futticient tanding, yet 
he eafily procured himfelf to be named, a- 
mong feveral others, in the royal mandate, 
for.a degree of Doétor in Divinity, and was 
accordingly created to that degree thortly af- 
ter by Dr. Bentley, the Regius Profetior. 
But an incident in this affair gave birth toa 
freth difpute between thoie two antagonills, 
which ended firft in the fufpention, and then 
in the abfolute degradation, of the Profeflor, 
by the Univerfity. This was a compleat 
victory ; and it cannot be denied, that the 
conqueror indu'ged his genius in the tri- 
umph, fearlefsly trampting upon his advere 
fary in three pamphlets which he published on 
the occafi It wes the firit time of his 
1; 
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coming into the prefs, antl he was far from 


lofing any reputation by it. On the contra~ 
ry, by thefe pieces he laid the firft ftone cf 
that character of a {pright!y and fpirited 
writer, which he afterwards built up to per- 
feGtion. The fuccefs he had met with in 
thefe encouraged him to venture upon a 
fourth, whercin, with the ike intrepid keen- 
efs of ftyle, he expofed the conduct of iis 
vanquithed Heétor in his own college. His 
view was to try if he could net bring fucts 
a general odium upon the late Dr. (fur fo he 
was now empowered 10 call him) Bentley, as 

Vu fhould 
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fhould make it impolitic for the great ones to 
fkreen him any longer from a Vilitation 5 
but, in this attempt, the warmth of his zeal 
tranfported him beyond the bounds of his 
knowledge, of which his watchful antago- 
nift taking the advantage, Jodged an infor- 
mation againft him in the Court of King’s- 
bench, and fhortly after put out propofals 
for publifhing a new edition of the Greek 
Teftament and Latin verfion, The work 
was fuch as belpoke the undertaker pof- 
feffed of a very uncommon ftock both of ta- 
lents and materials. “Dr, Middleton, fenfi- 
ble that this part of his antagonift’s charaét- 
er was the fole rock of his fupport, took 
pains to fearch narrowly into the merits of it; 
and, dilcovering its weaknefs, made that 
con{picuoufly » Sol even to fuch a degree, 
as both filenced and fhamed the daring un- 
dertaker out of his project. Here our au- 
thor diftingwifhed himielf in a branch of li- 
terature, which was little-dreamt of by his 
adveriaries, and which even furprized his 
friends ; who, confidering him now a fuffer- 
er for afferting the privileges, and vindica- 
ting the proceedings of the Univerfity, firtt 
voted the ereétion of a new office there, that 
of Principal Librarian, and then conferred 
‘st upon him. An occafion for taking this 
ftep offered itfelf, upon the prodigious en- 
Jargement of the public library by the addi- 
tion of Dr. More the late Biibop of Ely’s 
books, which had been purchafed and pre- 
fented by his Majefty fome time before to the 
Univerlity, and were now late'y brought 
thither. That learned body had Jikewife 
paffed a decree at the fame time for building 
a new Senate-houft, that, either by rebuild- 
ing or altering the old one, a fuitable place 
might be provided for the reception of his 
Majefty’s bounty. In the purfuit of that 
defign, our new Librarian drew up a method 
of difpofing the joint collection of both hi- 
braries in the projeéted edifice. The plan is 
allowed to be laid out properly, and the 
whole performance exprelied in very elegant 
Latin, which were further proofs, that his 
Jate promotion was no more than what was 
juftly due to his literary merit. But, mind- 
ful of the particular caufe which he knew 
had chiefly procured him this honour, and 
whica he really had much at heart, he in- 
cautioufly let fall; in the dedication of this 
piece to his tleady friend Dr. Snape, the 
Vice-Chancell.:r, fome words that were ta- 
kcn notice of and punithed by the King’s- 
bench. Before this aftair was brought to a 
final iffue, our author formed a detign of ma- 
king the tour of Italy; and, as foon as he 
had got his liberty from that Court, he fit 
@ out making the necetlary preparations for 


putting it into execution. In this fcheme 
there was no need of a diviner to forewara 
him of the oppofition he was certain to meet 
with from his inveterate antagonift, the Ma- 
fter of Trinity ; and he was beiides aware, 
that many of his friends might be ttariled 
with the talk of his going to travel abroad, 
fo foon after they had provided fuch an ho- 
ncurable ftation for him to refide in at home. 
The truth is, the Librarian’s place had been 
eftablifhed long enough before there was any 
neceflity for it : ‘The foundation of the new 
Senate-houfe was fcarcely laid, nor fo much 
as the plan fettled for altering the old one 5 
cnfequenily, with regard to the duty of his 
cflice, the Librarian was entirely at leifure, 
from the prefent ftate of the library, where 
the King’s books, it was ealy to fee, mult 
unavoidably remain in the fame ulelefs con- 
fufion they then lay, for a much longer time 
than would be {pent upon his travels. This, 
in reality, furnifhed a {ufficient excufe for his 
abfence ; butit was fuch an one, as it bec>me 
himéelf, at leaft, to be very fhy of mention- 


ing. However, the ill ftate ef his health. 


fupplied another, which was both unanfwer- 
abie and indifpenfable. He had now a good 
while felt the bad effeéts of that juvenile te- 
meiity which has been already taken notice 
of ; he was aétual'y yrown extremely thin, 
feemed to be in a dangerous marafmus from 
aconmtinual fpitting. In order, therefore, at 
once to fati:fy the mcft fcrupulous of his 
friends, and filence the moft clamorous a 
mong his foes, he Jaid his eafe before Dr. 
Mead, who fully gave his opinion in wri- 
ting, that it was neceffary for his health that 
he fhould remove into a warmer climaie. 
By this means; though not without a good 
deal of difficulty, he obtained a {pecial grace 
for the purpofe, and fhortly after fet out up- 
on his much defired journey with Lord Cole- 
raine. They went together to Paris, where 
his Lordthip, who was known to moft of the 
literati abroad, introduced his tellow-travel- 
ler to the celebrated Mr. Mfontfaucon. Nat 
many days after they parted from Paris, his 
Lordthip, ftepping afide to fee fame curiofi- 
ties that lay at.a good diftance from the di- 
rect road to Rome, left our author to pur.-¢ 
his own rout, which was to take the thort: ft 
way to that city. He arrived there early in 
the year 1724, and patled about twelve 
months init entirely to his fatista&tion. On 
his firft coming he met with an accident, 
which made him refslve to fapport his refi- 
dence here in duch a desvee of dignity as 
fhosid be fume credit ‘to his ttation at Cam- 
bridge. He made ufe of this chira€ter to 
get himfelf introduced to his Brother-Libra- 
rian at the Vatican, who received him with 

great 
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great politenefS ; but, upon his mentioning 
Cambridge, faid he did not know before, that 
there was any Univerfity in England of that 
naine, and at the fame time took notice, that 
he was no ftranger to that of Oxford, for 
which he expreficd a great efteem. This 
touched the honour of our new Librarian, 
who took fome pains to convince his brother 
not only of the real exiflence, but of the 
real dignity of his Univerfity of Cambridge. 
At laft, the Keeper of the Vatican acknow- 
ledged, that, upon recolleétion, he did in- 
deed remember to have heard of a celebrated 
fchool in England of that name, which was 
a kind of nurfery where youth were edu- 
cated and prepared for their admiffion into 
Oxford: And Dr. Middleton left him, at 
prefent, in that fentiment.. But this unex- 
pectedindignity to his poft put him upon his 
mettle, and he agreed to give 4ool. per ann. 
for a Héxel with all accommodations fit ‘for 
the reception of thoi .of the firft rank in 
Rome. This, joined te his great fondnefs 
for antique curiofities, tempted him to tref- 
paf: a little upon his fortune ; but that da- 
mage was much more thin compenfated by 
the prodigious improvement that he made in 
his travels. He returned throngh Paris in 
the latter part of the year 1725, and ar- 
rived at Cambridge before Chrittmas. He 
was {carce well fixed in his fludy here, when 
Dr. Mead’s Harveyan fpeech fell under his 
obfervation and cenfure. The fubjest of his 
animadverfions was nothing more than fume 
points of pure literature, and he was careful 
to declare the integrity of his motive to the 
undertaking ; yet that eminent Phyfician, 
Knowing what had paffed between them juft 


‘before our author's departure for Italy, could 


not be perfuaded that his fpeech, in itlelf 
abfolutely harmlefs and inoffenfive, would 
have ‘been thus culled out, as a meer block, 
for the animadverter to thew his fcholarfhip 
— had there not been the farther pleafure 
of a private gratification in it. Whereforey 
eafily excufing himfelf, on the account of 
his great bufinefs, from engaging in a con- 
troverfy, he emp!oyed an advocate to defend 
his reputation, and expofe the malice of the 
attack, which was executed in very rude lan- 
guage. Our author, who had been trained 
up inthis kind of exercile, repaid his adver- 
fary’s feeble rhetoric with equal acrimony of 
ftyle ; but the fuperior genteel fpirit and ele- 
gant diction, with which it was pointed, efs 
feGtually convinced the by-ftanders, that this 
fele&. champion was no match for him; for 
which reafon, when a fecond piece appeared 
from the fame hand, and notorioufly woven 
with the fame courfe thread as the firft, Dr. 
Middleton-took the advice of his friends, not 
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to fypport the reputation of the Profeffor by 
oppoiing him. However, fume years after 
thefe antagonifts were both reconciled to him, 
and lived even in a good degree of friend- 
fhip with him. For fome years after his re 
turn from Rome, the DoStor held a literary 
correfpondence with his acquaintance there. 
He made uf of that opportunity of ge'ting 
fume particulars cleared up, where he found 
the notes he had taken in his travels either 
deficient or confufed. To this cau® chiefly 
it wasowing, that he deferred pubiiihing that 
account of the Gentilifin of the Popith re- 
ligion, which he gives in his letter from 
Rome, ‘till the year 1729. But he had no 
fooner difpatched this work, than he entered 
into another ; where, in condemning Dr. 
Wate: land's method of defending the Chrif- 
tian caufe, he firft difclofed his opinion con- 
cerning the divine original of the Scriptures, 
which was, that the feveral writers of the 
Gofpel weve not only (for the molt part at 
leaft) unaffitted by any divine infpiration in 
penning their hiftories, but have actually re- 
lated feveral falfe faéts in thofe books. This, 
being thought a very dangerous affertion by 
the generality of the Clergy, drew upondim 
the odium of a great part of that body, with 
fome of whom he continued in a ftate of 
warfare during the reft of his life ; which 

proved an effectual bar to his promotion in 

the Church. However, this did not hinder 
others from difcerning and encouraging his 

uncontelted merit as a polite {cholar. Soon 
after his arrival from Italy, he had fallen ins 
to the acquaintance of Dr. Woodward, 

Profeflor of Phyfic at Grefham, who had 

then formed the defign of founding his new 

Phyfiological profefforfhip at Cambridge. 

Our author was not wanting to encourage fo 
advantageous and honourable a henefaétion 
to the Univerfity ; and, ia the feveral inter- 
views which he had with the benefactor, as 
well as his executors, was very ferviceable in 
fettling the plan of that donation. It was 
with the greatelt juftice, therefore, that the 
truftees of it appointed him the firft Profeffor 
in December 1731. Nor did the Latin 
fpeech, tpoken by him on this oécation, fall 

fhort of giving that credit to their nomina- 
tion which was expeéted from it. He held 
this office, and faithfully difcharged the du- 

ties of it, ‘till 1734, when he refigned upon 
the marriage of his fecond wife. About this 
time he was introduced to Lord Harvey, who 
thortly after engaged him to write the Hifto- 
ry of Cicero's Life. This was a favourite 
talk ; he undertook it with fingular delight, 
and fpent fix years in working up the cha- 
raster of his darling old Roman to that per- 
feftion, which alone in this fubject he could 
Uua be. 
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be content with. As it is the largett, fo it 
is generally reputed the beft of his perfor- 
mances. He printed it by fubfcription, and 
the uncommonly great number of fubfert- 
bers thew how high his reputation then ftood 
in the learned world. While he was em- 
ployed upon this work, he had, it feems, a 
judden ggll to London, to look after the 
Viatterthin of the Charter-houfe, having 
been mentioned: for’ it, as he fays himfclf, 
without his application, by Sir Robert [ Wal- 
pic} and fome other great ones ; but on his 
avvival in town he prefently perceived, that 
the Duke of Newcaftle had been beforehand 
with them, in fecuring it for Mr. Mann, an 
eld fiiend and companion of Lord Godol- 
phin. ‘So that I returned, fays he, as I 
have bern forced to de before, with a few 
good words from thofe who can as eafily give 
good things, however, he fenfibly felt the 
fruits of their fiiendlinefS to his Cicero, 
which esabled him to purchafe a finall eftate 
at Hilderfhaum, where he had the much loved 
pieafure of gratifying his own tafte and tem- 
per, by improving a rude farni into a neat 
and gentec] villa. It lay about fix miles, a 
jmmodious diftance, from his houfe at 
Cambridge 5 and be pafied the fummer fea- 
fon chiefly at it during the reft of his life. 
Cicero’s Hiftory had feaycely ften the light, 
when bis character, asreprefented therein, was 
impeached, in that moft interefting article of 
his conduét, which enabled Oziavius to com- 
pleat the defirugtion of the Roman liberty. It 
was not long before our author undertock 
his patriot’s defence 5 wherein he vindicated 
the old Roman from the fufpicion of incon- 
fitency, by fuch a kind of prelumption in 
his favour as, “tis obferved on another oc- 
cafion, he did not think the Evangelical wri- 
ters had a juft claim to. However, he gave 
in this work fuch a {pecimen of a tranflation 
of fome contefed epiftles between Brutus 
and Cicero, as made it much to be wifhed 
he lad gone througle the whole colleétion of 
the uncontefted epiftles of that renowned 
ovater. Dit he was.now determined to 
clofe his ffudies in profane Jiterature. In 
this defign he began to put together, and 
prepare for the pre's, fuch of his papers as 
relared to any fubjeét he had a mind to com- 
pleat in that way. Thele he publithed in 
iwo pieces. ‘The firft contained the figures 
of thote antique-rarnies he had purchaied at 
Roms, with a proper diflertation to each of 
them. In the fecond le threw into a conti- 
nual Cifourfe the fulslance of feveral let- 
yers he had wrote to Lord Harvey, twelve 
years before, upon the conétitution. of the 
Loman Senate ; wherein he has undoubtedly 
piven a more fatisfattery anfwer to lus Lord. 


” 
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fhip’s queftion about the manner of creating 
Senators, which he aflerts always to have 
een in the power of the people, than had 
been given to Lord Stanhope by Mr. Ver- 
tot, who fuppofes it was folcly in the hands 
of the Senators. Ina745, at the requefi of 
the Earl of Raduor, he undertook the care 
of his nephew, and was preceptor to that 
young Gentleman "till he died, to the great 
lofs. of that noble family. As foon as the 
Doétor had fatisfied all the demands of his 
friends with regard to claifical fubyects, he 
immediately ptinted his Intraduétion to the 
Free Inquiry into the Miracles of the Pri- 
mitive Church ; . which treatife inftlf was 
likewife, as he tells us, then ready for the 
prefs. The whole was a continuation of his 
former plan, to expoie Dr. Wateland’s 
manner of defending Chriftiamty, which he 
obferved ftill to prevail, notwithftanding his 
firft endeavours to bring that author into con- 
tempt, whofe caufe was puticularly efpoufed 
againit our author by the thea Archifhop of 
Canterbury, Dr. Potter. About this time 
he went to Briftol Wells, whiere he fell into 
company with a Gentlewoman, whofe good 
{.nfe and genteel temper engaged him to 
make her the partner of his bed and for- 
tune. She was the relict of a Briftol Mer- 
chant, Mr. Wilkins, after whofe death 
Mrs. Trenchard had given her an invitation 
to her houfe, where the match was concluded 
on. The laft piece which the Doétor 
publithed was An Examination of the 
Bifhop of London, Dr. Sherlock's, Dif- 
courles on the Ufe and Intent of Prophecy 
in tae feveral Ages of the World. But, 
here, though it was the fame f{cheme of Chrif- 
tianity which he had before defended againft 
Dr. Waterland that pufhed him into this 
conteft with the Bithop, yet his particular 
fituation in the engagement was now very 
different. Dr. Sherlock had been an old 
friend and intimate acquaintance, his abili- 
ties eminently diftinguifhed, and his book an 
illuftvious proof and credit to his abilities ; 
no wonder, then, if our author did not ap- 
ear in this trial fo much to his advantage as 
formerly. He exprefsly declares that he 
came to his Lordthip’s difcourfes, pofleffed 
with perlonal prejudices againit him. ‘ I 
entered, fays he, and found this capital 
work of his Lordthip to be juit fuch as I ex- 
pected, exhibiting a fpecies of reafoning pecu- 
jiar to binatelf, very fubtle and refined, yet 
never convincing, and proper rather to per- 
plex, than to illuftrate the notion of pro- 
phecy, and to amufe, rather than inftrué, 
an inyuilitive reader. J found much art 
and pains employed to drefs up an imaginary 
fchcme, of which Lhad not difcovered the 
. leatt 
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Jeaft trace in any of the four Gofpels.” Af 
ter this introdustion, he fal's upon fome 
words ina preface, which, though dropt by 
his Lordflup after the third edition, ot his 
book, yet this, he afferts, was the only edition 
he had then feen, which, if allowed to be 
true, becaufe poifible, plainly betrays fuch 
a want of paticnce and common piudence, 
in not miking an ordinary enquiry into it, 
as is too evidently the effect of paflion and 
anger. But he goes till farther, and aflures 
us, in a note, that he bad fince learnt that 


there were two later editions in which the, 


preface is omitted. Now though fuch a dif- 
covery would have determined a man of fenfe 
and a Gentleman to have fupprefled any ex- 
amination of the preface that he had made 
before th:t difcovery ; yet our author in his 
prefent circumftances fo far forgets himéelf, 
as to make this a handle for gueffing out fe- 
veral afperfions, which, being confcffedly 
grounded upon mere conjecture only, he 
would, in a better difpofition, no doubt have 
feen muft naturally defeat his attempt to 
leffen his Lovdthip’s eftablifhed reputation 
by this work,-which was the thing, as he 
exprefsiy fuggefts, that gave him the higheft 
offence, and even put him pait his patience. 
The note referred to is too long to be infert- 
ed here ; but we fhall tranfcribe one p.:flage 
from it, fince he therein difcovers a kind of 
weaknels, which never, as I remember, had 
efcaped his caution before. ‘ His Lordthip, 
fays he, had fome motive undeniably, for 
taking a ftep fo unufual ; fo the reader will 
naturally be guefling what it might probably 
be, and many will be apt to think that the 
paflage which I have cited carried in it fo 
direét a commendation of that ufe of fingle 
and feparate prophecies which was made by 
the Eyangelifts, that it was omitted for that 
very reafon, as tending to raife {cruples in 
people’s minds, to the difadvantage of his 
Lordthip’s fcheme.” Thus the Bifhop is 
fuppofed’ to withdraw this preface, from a 
fenfe of the force of our author's argument 
in his pamphlets againit Dr. Waterland, to 
fhew the ule which was made of independ- 
ent prophecies by the Evangelifts. A degree 
of vanity which is not to be met with any 
where elf, as I remember, in his writings. 
Several other marks, befides thofe we have 
taken notice of, appear in this pamphlet, of 
fuch a degree of inattention or imprudence, 
as thew, we prefume, fome decay in the na- 
tural vigour of his mind ; and the breaking 
of his conftitution, prefently after, gives a 
probability to this conjecture. 

This piece came out in January 1749-50, 
and, in a few months, fis conititution be- 
gan to break yery remarkably by a fow 


heétic fever and a diforder in his livers and 
his legs iwelling, fhortly after, vifibly indi- 
cated his approaching end, which he himfelf 
was very fenlibleof. In thefe circumftances 
he went to London, where his friend and 
Phyfician Dr. Heberden had been fettled 
few years before, He had long oneinedl 
at Cambridge the fucce(s of that Gentleman's 
{kill, in which he had the greateft confidence ; 
he ftaid feveral days with the Doétor ‘at his 
own houle, to fee if there was any hopes of 
relief from phyfic ; but, finding his cale def- 
perate, he retired to his villa at Hilderfham, 
where, not long after, he died on the 28th 
of July, 1750, in the 67th year of his age, 
and was interred in his own parith of St. 
Michael in Cambridge. In 1751, there 
was publifhed a Vindication of his Free In- 
quiry, which he perfevered in writing “till 
within a few days of his death, but left it 
unfinifhed. Several other pofthumous pieces 
were colleéted and printed the following year, 
together with all his works, except the Hif- 
tory of Cicero's Life, in four volumes, 4to. 
Dying without iffue, he left his widow pof- 
fetied of hiseitate, which was really not in- 
confiderable, notwithitanding a difadvanta- 
geous rumour that was fpread about of it 
prefently after his death ; for which there 
was no other ground, but that the do&tor 
happened to die before he put an end to a 
difpute he had with his builder, on account. 
of fome fmall alterations he made in the 
firft plan of his houf at Hilderfham, after 
the work was entered upon. As to his per- 
fon, he was of a proper middle ftature and 
a thin habit: his eye very lively, but fmall ; 
he was a little out-mouthed ; of a manly, 
complexion ; and, to ufe the Painter's phrafey 
there was a very expreflive motion in every 
feature, though his whole deportment was 
compofed to gravity. The early. contefts 
which he entered into in his college, being, 
carried on with fuperior power, craftily em- 
ployed on Dr. Bentley's fide, and attended 
witha very unfteady condu&t in his own party, 
gave him an habitual watchfulnefS ever after 
over his neareft friends. He had pride e- 
nough to make himfelf tolerably eafy under 
the difappointments which his religious prin- 
ciples threw in the way of his ambition, and 
fpleen enough to preferve his ftability in thofe, 
principles, The charaéter he formed for 
himfclf as the moft eligible was to.make the 
fcholar agreeable by polithing him with the 
Gentleman, and to give weight to the. man of 
fenfe by uniting him to the man of virtue ; 
in the caufe whereof, though the pious, 
humble, and orthodox Chriftian was far 
from being neglected, yet he was by no 
means principally in his view. In his 7th 
letter 
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Jet:er to Mr. Warburton, he has thefe words : 
© 1 ¢an eafily imagine that you have fuffered 
in the opinion of Dr. Potter, and many 
ethers of the fame ftamp, for your charitable 
opinion of me." And afterwards he con- 
cludes thus : ‘No, my friend, as long as 
you can love a man, becauf; he is amiable, 
and think him honeft, who is not perhaps 
orthodox, or a lover of truth, who hates a 
pious fraud and fanétified lye, you may en- 
yoy the comfortof a good confcience and good 
company, but mult not expect, after a life 
Of virtue and ftudy, to flumber in the ftalls, 
and refrefh your old-age in the fun-fhine 
of the Church.” This is far from being 
the only paffage in the Doftor’s woiks, 
where the word virtue is affeCtedly made ule 
of to exprefs his religion ; but, as we fee it 
here in a private Ietter to a frienl, where, if 
at ail, we may expect to find his real fenti- 
ments undifguifed, itis feleéted from the reft 
as the furelt proof ofthis part of his-charaéter. 
He knew very well that his brethren of the 
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clergy in general pronounced him a Deift. 
This he conftantly treated with contempt as 
a calumny, and the pure effe&t of mere ma- 
lice. *Tis certain in his writings he more 
than ence declares himfelf a believer ; yet, to 
{peak impartially, it cannot be denied that 
he gave too much'reafon to fufpeét that the 
extent cf his faith was confined within nar- 
row limits. 

In the latter end of his life, Sir John Fre- 
derick prefented him to a fmall living in Sur- 
rey, which he held "till his death, as he did 
likewife the poft of Principal Librarian to the 
Univerfity ; being fucceeded in that office by 
Dr. Paris, Mafter of Sidney-college. The 
Doétor, a litle before his death, had formed 
a defign of compofing an exact Hiftory of 
his Works, with the occafions antl circum- 
ftances of them ; but this he did not live to 
execute. ‘There were alfo found among his 
papers fome materials for a Life of Demott- 
henes, correfpondent to that of Cicero. 


For the UNiIVERSAL MAGAZINE. 


A Charaéter of the Spaniards. 


S to their perfons, the Spaniards are in 
general of a middle fize, or rather of 
a low ftature, and lean and meagre. They 
are well limbed, but with weak eyes, which 
makes {peGtacles fo common among them. 
“They are of a brown complexion, with 
Something grave or ftern and forkdding in 
their afpect ; which, however, relates only 
to the men ; the women, belide their beau- 
ty, bemz more lively and agreeable in their 
manners, 

This people are naturally penfive and me- 
Kancholy : In their deliberations and refolves 
flow ; and in converfation fufpicious, dif- 
cerning, and referved. They have a large 
fhare of ambition, of firmneis, and of for- 
titude 5 are very temperate in eating, and 
Rill more in drinking ; they are celebrated 
for magnanimity, probity, conftancy in 
friendfhip, and punctual obfervance of their 
word, 

This is the bright fide of the Spaniards, 
On the other hand one fees, and fometimes 
amidft the moft fordid poverty, an intolera- 
bie haughtinefs and contempt of other na- 
tions, They are likewife charged with ex- 
treine ‘avatice, ‘ feizing every opportunity, 
however imquitous, of enrichmg them- 
felves ; an art, in which their Viceroys, 
Governors, and ‘other Officers in America, 
not excepting even the Miffionaries in that 
¢ountry, are moftintamoufly-expert. Lewd- 





nef is one of their capital vices. Married 
and unmarried youths and boys keep miftref- 
fes ; and from this propeniity fprings their 
great veneration and complaifance to the fair 
fex, together with that jealoufy which is fo 
predominant in them, that they fick at no- 
thing to gratify it. In revenge they ace 
equally vehement, and generally have tt ex- 
ecuted by Bravo's and Murderers ; locking 
on duelling, fo much praétifed by other na- 
tions, as giving advantages to an enemy, at 
one’s own perl. The proceedings of the 
Spaniards towards the Moors, the Indians, 
and the Flemings, leave an indelible brand 
of cruelty on their name. 

Though avaricious, they ate flothful, and 
hate work, by which they might be earning 
fomething, and particularly handicrafts and 
agriculture. The fource of this indolence 
lies in their pride, all pretending to be de- 
fcended of the Vifigoths ; and that to ftoop 
to fuch low employments would be deba‘ing 
their illuftrious origm. This makes the 
commonalty fo very poor ; and perfons of 
rank are often reduced to exigencies by their 
negligences and mifmanagement. The 
Grandees are very profufé in fine furniture, 
and often expend a great part of their eftates 
in plate, of which fome have an amazing 
quantity, though feldom uféd but at nupti- 
als. ‘The Spaniards are very conceited.and 
tenacious of their old cultoms and — 
a 
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and would equally deteft any alteration in 
their drefs, as in the ceremonies of the 
church: The public games and diverfions 
ufed by their anceitors fubiit to this very 
day. 
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Among thefe, the principal are the Bull- 
fights; and the Pope himfelf, though fo 
much refpe&ted in Spain, never has been 
able to abolifh thoie fanguinary enteriain- 
MENtS« 


For the Universat Macazine. 


Interefling and curious Particulars concerning fome celebrated Painters. 


ZESARE ARETHUSI was. invited 
by the Duke of Ferrara to vitit his 
Court, and was received there with extraor 
dinary refpe&t. That Prince fat to him for 
his portrai:, admired the performance high- 
Ty, gave him evident proots not only of his 
favour, but of his friendfhip and efteem ; 
and, having at laft concluded, that his ge- 
nerous trea.ment cf Arethufi mu(t inevi- 
tably have fecured his gratitude (if not his 
affeftion) he freely acquainted him with his 
veal inducement for inviting him to Fer- 
rara. Confiding in the integrity of the 
painter, he told him, that there was a Lady 
m that city, whofe portrait he wifhed to pof- 
feis ; but it muft be procured in fo fecret a 
manner, as neither to be fufpected by the 
Lady herfelf, nor any of her friends. He 
promifed an imm:nfe reward to Arethufi, if 
he was fuccefsful and fecret; but threatened 
him with the utmoft feverity of his refent- 
ment, if ever he fuffered the fecret to tran- 
fpire. 

The artift watched a proper opportunity to 
fketch the likenefs of the Lady, unnoticed 
by any ; and, having fhewn it to the Duke, 
he feemed exceedingly ftruck with the re- 
femblance, as wellas the graceful air of the 
figure ; and ordered Arethuh to paint a por- 
trait from that fketch, as delicately as he 
poffibly could : But above all things recom- 
mended it to him, to preferve it trom every 
eye but his own. 

When the picture was finifhed, the paint- 
er himflf beheld it with admiration, and 
thought it would be injurious to his fame to 
conceal from the world a performance, which 
he accounted perfe&t : And through an ex- 
cefg of pride and vanity he privately thewed 
it to feveral of his friends, who could not 
avoid commending the work, while they de- 
tefted the folly and ingratitude of the artilt. 

The fecret, thus divulged, circulated ex- 
peditioufly ; it foon reached the ears of the 
Lady and her family, who were exceedingly 
irritated ; and the Duke appeared fo highly 
enraged at the treachery of Arethufi, that 
he was a'mott provoked to put him to death ; 
but be only banifhed him for ever from his 
dominious. 


A finguiar adventure happened to David 
Beck, a portrait-painter of Sweden, the 
difciple of Vandyck. As he travelled 
through Germany, he was fuddenly taken 
ill at his inn, and was laid out as a corpie, 
feeming to all appearance quite dead. his 
fervants exprefled the firongeit marks of grief 
for the lofs of their mafter, and, while they 
fat belide-his bed, they drank very freely by 
way of confolation. 

At lait one of them, who grew much in- 
toxicated, faid to his compani ns, our matter 
was fond of his glifs while he was alive ; and, 
out of g:artude, let us give him a glafs, now 
he is dead. As the reit of the fervants af- 
f-nted to the propofal, le raifed up the head 
of his mafter, and endeavoured to pour fome 
of the liquor into his mouth. By the fra- 
grance of the wine, or, probably, by a fmall 
quantity that imperceptibly get down his 
throat, Beck opened his eyes ; and the fer- 
vant, being exceflively drunk, and forgetting 
that his mafier was confidered as dead, coms 
pelled him to {wallow what wine remained 
in the glafs. 

The painter gradually revived, and by 
proper management and care recovered pers 
fectly, and eicaped an interment. 


Brouwer, coing to Antwerp, was taken up 
as a fpy, and imp-ifoned in the fame place, 
where the Duke d’Arenbers was confined, 
That Nobleman had an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the celebrated Rubens, who ofien 
went to vifit him in his confinement; and 
the Duke, having objerved the genius of 
Brouwer (by fome flight iketches which he 
drew wih black lead) without knowing who 
he was, defired Rubens to bring with him, at.- 
his next vitit, a palette and pencils for a 
a painter, who was in cuftody along with 
him 

The materials requifite for painting were 
given to Brouwer, who took for-his subject 
a groupe of fuldiers, who were playing at 
cards in a corner of the prifon 5 and, when 
the pigture was finifhed, and fhewn to Ru- 
hens, he cried out, that it was painted by 
Brouwer, whofe-works he had, often fen, 
and us often admired, The Duke, delight 
wit 
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with the difcovery, fet a proper value on the 
er mys: & and, although Rubens of- 
fered fix hundred guilders for it, the Duke 
would by no means part with it, but pte- 
fented the painter with a much larger fum. 
Rubens immediately exerted all his inte- 
reft to obtain the enlargement of Brouwer, 
and procured it by becoming his furety ; he 
took him into his own houfe ; cloathed and 
maintained him ; and took pains to make the 
world more acquainted wthhis merit. But 
the levity of Brouwer's temper would not 
fuffer him to continue long with his bene- 
fagtor ; nor-would he confider his fituation 
“n any other light, than as a ftate of con- 
finement. He therefore quitted Rubens, 
and died not long after, detireyed by a dif- 
folute courfe of life. 


Pietro Facini was born at Bologna, in 
1560, where by an uncommon accident he 
was introduced to the acquaintance and pro- 
tection of Annibal Caracci. As Facini 
paffed by the houfe of Annibal, he had the 
Curiofity to go into the academy of that fa- 
mous matter, to look on his diiciples drawing 
and defigning; and, while he was attentively 
engaged in obferving their work, he feemed fo 
wrapped up in deep meditation, that one of 
the {cholars, out of drollery, drew the like- 
nefs of Facini with black chalk, and ina 
ftrong character of caricature. 

The drawing was immediatcly handed 
about among the difciples, to the univer{al 
mirth of the fociety, and the mortification of 
him who was made the fubject for ridicule. 
But, when at laft the caricature was fewn 
t6 Facini, and he {aw the real caufe of fuch 
extravagant buffoonery, he took upa piece of 
charcoal, and, although he had never learned 
to draw, or defign, he fketched the likenefs 
of the perfon who had turned him to ridicule, 
fo ftrongly, and in fo ludicrous a manner, 
that the fubject for laughter was intirely 


changed ; and Annibal, ftruck with admfs 
ration to fee fuch an uncommon effort of 
genius, généroully offered to be his inftrutor 
in the art. 

He foon made a wonderful progrefs un- 
der fo ingenious a preceptor, and in a fhort 
time furpaffed all the other difciples, fo as to 
become the objeét of their envy, as he before 
had been the objeét of their contempt.. He 
poffefied a ready and lively invention ; his 
colouring was exceedingly pleafing ; and his 
touch was free. His attitudes were jutt 
and well chofen ; the airs of his heads were 
graceful and genteel; and in forme of his 
compofitions he fhewed great fkill in difpo- 
fing a number of figures in proper groupes, 
and giving them aétions that were lively and 
fpirited. The whole was excellently re- 
heved by judicious maffes of light and thade; 
yet he was fometimés incorre&t, and often 
fhewed too much of the mannerilt- 


Claude Lorrain was born in 1600, and 
bred a paftry-cock ; he was little indebted 
for infiruction to any mafter, but, having 
learned the firft praétical rudiments of the 
art, he derived his principles from the foun- 
tain-head, making all his ftudies in the cpen 
fields, where he frequently continued from 
the rinng til the fetting of the fun: It was 
his cuftom to fketch whatever he thought 
beautiful and ftriking ; and every curious 
tinge of light, in all kinds of objests, he 
marked in his fketches of a fimilar colour, 
and thefe he improved into landikips, 
which were univerfally allowed to be fupe- 
rior to thefe of all other artifis who have 
p2inted in the fame ftyle. He therefore 
who would rival this great mafter fhou!d 
certainly take the fame method to excel, and, 
inftead of copying his copy, tranfcribe the 
fame great original with the fame attention 
and perfeverance. 


OCCASIONAL LETTERS. Letrrer CXXIX. 
On the Duties and Obligations of Marriage. 


\ HEN man arrives to a certain age, 

he becomes fenfible of a peculiar 
fympathy and tendemefs towards the other 
fex ; the charms of beauty engage his atten- 
tion, and cal] forth new and fofter difpofi- 
tions than he has yet felt. The many 
amiable qualities exhibited by the mild al- 
lurement of female mannets, and female 
forms, point the view and affeétion of the 
obferver to a particular objeét, and of courfe 
contraét that general rambling regard, which 
was loft and ultlefs among the undiftin- 


guifhed crowd, into a particular and perma- 
nent attachment to one woman, which ordi- 
narily terminates in the moft importans and 
delightful conneStion in life. 

The ftate of the brute creation is very dif- 
ferent from that of human creatures. The 
former cloathed and, generally armed by 
their ftru€ture, eafily find what is necel- 
fary to their fubfftence, and feon attain 
their vigour and maturity : So that they need 
the care and the aid of their parents but for 
a fhort wittie; and therefore we Ke that 

Nature 
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Nature has affigned to. them vagrant and 
tranfient amours. The. connection being 
purely natural, and formed merely for pro- 
pagating and rearing: their offspring; no 
fooner is that end aniwered, than the con- 
neétion diffolves of courfe. But the human 
race are of a more tender and defencelels 
conftitution ; their infancy and nonage con- 
tinue longer ; they advance flowly to ftrength 
of body and maturity of reafon ; they need 
conftant attention and a long feries of cares 
and labours to train them up to decency, 
virtue, and the various arts of Jife. Nature 
has, therefore, provided them with the moft 
affeCtionate and anxious tutors, to aid their 
weaknefs, fupply their wants, and to ac- 
complith them in the arts neceffary to them. 
Their parents, to whom Nature has entrufted 
this tafk, find the higheft delight in per- 
forming it. But, unlets both concur in this 
agreeable tafk, and continue their joint la- 
bours, til] they have reared up and planted 
out their young colony, it muft become a 
prey to every rude invader, and the purpole 
of Nature in the original union of the 
human pair be defeated. Therefore our 
ftruéture as well as conititution is an evident 
indication, that the hun.an fexes are deftined 
for a more intimate, fora moral and lafting 
union. It appears, likewife, that the prin- 
cipal end of marriage is not to propagate and 
nurfe up an offspring, but to educate and 
form minds for the great duties and exten- 
five deftinations of life. Society muft be 
fupplied from this original nurfery with ufe- 
ful members, and its faireft ornaments and 
fupports. 

The mind is apt to be diffipated in its 
views and axts of friendthip and humanity, 
unlefs the former be direéted to a particular 
objeét, and the latter employed in a particu- 
Jar province. When’ men once indulge in 
this diffipation, there is no ftopping their 
career ; they grow infenfible to moral at- 
traétions, and, by obftructing or impairing 
the decent and regular exercile of the tender 
and generous feelings of the human heart, 
they, in time, become unqualified for, and 
averfe to the forming a moral union of fouls, 
which is the cement of fociety, and the fource 
of the pureft domefiic joys. A rational un- 
depraved love, and its fair companion mar 
riage, colleét a man’s views, guide his heart 
to its proper objet, and, by confining his af- 
feStion to that object, do really enlarge its 
influence and ufe. Befides, it is but too 
evident from the conduct of mankind, that 
the common ties of humanity are too feeble 
to engage and intereft ihe pailions of the 
generality of men in the affairs of fociety. 
The conneétions of nefghbourhood, ac- 
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quaintance, and general intercourfe are to 
wide a field of aciion for many ; and thofe 
of a public or community are fo for mores 
and in which they either care not or know 
not how to exert theméeives. There‘ore 
Nature, ever wife and ‘benevolent, by im- 
planting that ftrong fvmpathy which reigns 
between the individuals cf each fex, an by 
urging them to form a particular moral con- 
neétion, the fpring of many domettic en- 
dearments, has meatured out to each pair 2 
particular sphere ot ation, proportioned to 
ther views, and adapted to theit refpettive 
capacities. Belides, by intereftitig them 
deeply in the concerns of their own little 
circle, fhe has conneéted them more ciofely 
with fociety which is compoléd of particular 
families, and bound then down to theit 
good behaviour in that particular commu. 
nity to_ which they belong. This moral 
connection ts marriage, and this {phe 

aétion is a family. ri Pe 

OF the marriage-allionce the followin 
are the natural laws: 3. Mutual fidelity 
to the marriage bed. Infidelity defeats the 
very end of inariage 3 diffolves the natural 
cement of the relation ; weakens the moral 
tie, the chief ttrength of which les in the 
reciprocation of affection ; and, iy mak'ng 
the offspring uncertain, diminifhes the care 
and attachment neceflary to their educa- 
tion. 

2. A confpiration of counfils and endea- 
vours to promote the common intereft of the 
family, and to educate their common off- 
ipring [hn order to obferve thefe laws, it 
is neceflary to cultivate, beth before and 
during the marvied liate, the ftriéteft decency 
and chaftity of manners, and a juit (enfe of 
what becomes their refpective characters. 

_ 3+. The union mutt be inviolable and for 
life. The nature of friendfhip, and parti- 
cularly of this {pecies of it ; the education of 
their offspring, and the order of fuciety, and 
of fucceilions, which would otherwife be ex- 
tremely perplexed, do all feem to require it. 
To preferve this union, and render the ma- 
trimonial ftate more harmonious and com- 
fortable, a mutual efteem and tenderne(s, a 
mutual deference and forbearance, a com- 
munication of advice, and afliftance, and au- 
thority, are abfolutely necesiary If exther 
party keep within their proper departments, 
there need be no diiputes about power or 


fuperiority, and there will be none. They 


have no oppolite, no feparate mterefts ; and 
therefore tuere can be no juft ground for 
oppolition of condu&. . 

From this detail, and the prefent fate of 
things, in which there is pretty near a parity 
of numbers in both fexes, it is evident, that 
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polygamy is an unnatural ftate: And though 
it thould be granted to be more fruitful of 
children, which, however, it is not found to 
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be ; yet it is by no means fo fit for conduét- 
ing to utility and happinefs, 


To the PROPRIETOR of the UNivERsSAL MaGazine. 


A Pifture of the fafoionable Extravagance and Amufements of the Ages 


SIR, 


HE corruption which prevails in the 

metropolis, it has been obferved, ts 
not confined to it. In contequence of the 
eafy communication between the different 
parts of the kingdom, our great towns, and 
moft country-places, though remote from 
London, are no lef extravagant ; they feem 
to vie with each other in all kinds of expen- 
five diffipation and amufement. ‘This ener- 
vates and deftroys virtuous induftry, and 
brings on poverty, dependence, and venali- 
ty. Our houfes and furniture, and indeed 
«very thing that can be named, are procfs of 
pride and expence. ; 

A taile for building, under proper reftric- 
tions, is laudable. Palaces and churches, 
with other public edifices, may be confidered 
as monuments of the munificence and piety 
of their founders, But, when private ftruc- 
tures are erected at an expence that proves 
ruinous to the individual, we may perceive, 
that men are chiefly guided by vanity and 
parade. 

Eugenio took poffeflion of 12,0001. a 
year, a good old houfe, and 80,Q00l, in 
cath upon the deceafe of his father. He 
pulled down the eld family-feat, and has 
built a fuperh edifice in the Grecian ftyle. 
The fhell took off his cath : And the fur- 
niture has obliged the noble Peer to mort- 
gage his eftate for 80, or 100,000l. which 
would have made a handfome provifion for 
his younger children, and enabled him to 
fupport with honour the dignity and inde- 
pendence handed down to him by his ancef- 
tors. 

To obferve the furniture of our houfes— 
the gilded cielings, the hangings of India 
paper, rich tlk dumatks, tapeftry, and vel- 
vet ; the rich French and Venetian glaffes ; 
the marble pillars, to fay nothing of marble 
flabs, and tables of porphyry and granite; the 
carved chairs, and couches, gilt and cover- 
ed with damafks—the Turkey carpets, the 
paintings of Raphael, Titian, M. Angelo, 
and other mafters of the Italian and Flemith 
ichools, not to mention the prints of Poilly 
and Strange—the majfly férvices of plate, 
and expentive fets of porcelain ; how are we 
feized with wonder and amazement ! 

With what rumbers of made difhes ; 





with what varieties of fith, flefh, fowls, and 
game; and yet one can hardly fay, with 
what plenty are our tables covered ! 

The different forts of wine from France, 
Portugal, and Spain, from the Madeiras, the 
Grecian iflands, and Hungary, are fcarcely 
to be enumerated. Wine, with punch 
made of French brandy, rum, and arrack, are 
drank to a degree of profufion by people to 
whofe anceftors their very names were hardly 
known. 

The modes of drefs, as well as thofe of 
houfe-keeping, are articles of incredible ex- 
pence. Here the Ladies are beyond defcrip- 
tion extravagant. 

They have {pring and fummer, autumn 
and winter filks, brocades, gold and filver 
fluffs. ‘Their heads are adorned with Dref- 
den and Mechiin lace, enriched with jewels 
of immenfe value, Large eftates hang upon 
their ears. How brilliant are their diamond 
necklaces and ftomachers, their watches 
and other trinkets ;—their very buckles are 
fet with pearls and precious ftones ! 

The play-houles, the opera-houfes, maf- 
querades, Vauxhall and Ranelagh, the Pan- 
theon, the London tavern, &c. are crowd- 
ed. 

Guadagni is paid aoool. a feafon for fing- 
ing, and Madame Heinel half the fum for 
dancing. The pleafures enjoyed vat the 
other houfes of entertainment are purchafed 
at a moft extravagant rate. The time con- 
fumed, money loft in gaming, are beyond ail 
degrees of credit. ‘Lhis vice occafions the 
lois of health and reputation, is the fource 
of debauchery and criminal impurities of 
every kind, with other evils fatal to indi- 
viduals, and eminently detrimental to the 
State. 

If thefe enormous extravagances were 
confined to perfons of the higheit ftations in 
life, the confequence would not be fo very 
alarming. But the generality of pcople, 
without exception, far exceed the line of 
prudence by imitating their fupeiiors in 
every kind of luxury. 

We learn from hiftory, that, in the reign 
of Henry the VIIIth, the King was the only 
perfon who kept a coach. The Nobles 
and Commons walked to their refpeétive af- 
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femblies. And, not more than 25 years 
fince, the Scotch Members travelled to the 
metropolis on horfeback. 

Fifty years ago, tea, coffee, and chocolate, 
were never talted, exce;-t.in great or rich fa- 
inilies. But now the articles of tea and fu- 
gar are in common ule. We fend to the 
Eaft and Weft Indies to furnith our poor 
with their breakfafts, 

The wives of day-labourers and the yery 
alms-houfe women drink tea twice a day. 
In fome counties the gleaners have their tea, 
at {tated hours, in the open field. 


Every State, it is thought, carries along 
with it the feeds of its defruction : And 
thofe {eds are often ripened by the influence 
of-power and riches. If Sparta and Rome 
perifhed, what State can hope to remain for 
ever ? England will certainly undergo the 
fate of preceding nations. England ut the 
pinnacle of her glory has need of much pre- 
caution to arrive at a good old-age, 

Iam, 
Your conftant reader, 
INA, 


The Hiftory of England continued from Page 310 of our laft. 


To return to the Duke of Marlborough. 
He arrived at Broflels the 13th of May, and, 
having immediately held a Council of war 
with Monfieur Auverquerqgue and the 
Field-deputies of the States, orders were 
fent to the Confederate troops to march to 
their rendezvous at Anderlack near Bruf- 
fels ; from whence they moved to Billengen 
and Lembeck. Upon intelligence that the 
Elector of Bavaria and the Duke of Ven- 
dofine, who commanded the French army, 
were come out of their lines, the Allies 
marched to Soignies, with a defign to en- 
gage them in the plain of Flerus: But be- 
ing further informed, that the enemy were 
much fuperior in number, and had drained 
all their garrifons, with a defign to plunder 
the rich open cities of Brabant, in cafe the 
Allies thould undertake any fiege; the Con- 
federate Generals marched back trom Soig- 
nies towards Bruffels, and pofted themfelves 
at Meldert. At the fame time, the French 
advanced to Gemblours ; and fo both ar- 
mies continued. above two months in their 
refpective camps. At length, upon certain 
advice that the French had detached thirteen 
battalions and twelve. fquadrons from their 
army towards Provence, the Duke of Marl- 
borough, in concert with Monfieur Auver- 
querque and the Deputies of the States, re- 
folved to march from Meldert towards Ge- 
nap, in order to attack the enemy with lefs 
diiadvantage, in their fortified camp at 
Gemblours. Accordingly, the difpofition 
was made for the army to pafs the Zuele at 
the Abbey of Florival ; which being done, 
they marched towards Genap, where they 
encamped with their right at Promelles, and 
their left at Davieres. Here they had intel - 
ligence, that the enemy no fooner received 
advice, that the army of the Allies was in 
motion, than they were extremely alarmed, 
and immediately ordered their troops to their 
arms. They likewife cut down feveral 
trees in the roads and paflages which led to 


their camp, and, having got certain infor- 
mation which way the Allies were moving, 
they began their march with all imaginable 
precipitation towards Flerus and Hetpenay, 
intending to be that evening at Gloffeliers, 
and take poffeflion of the itrong camp at 
Pieton. The Confederate Generais received 
advice, that the French army had made but 
a fhort halt at Gloffeliers, and were advanced 
to Seneff, the Elector of Bavaria baving 
taken his head-quarters in the cattle of Van- 
derbeck, and the Duke of Vendoime in the 
farm-houfe of Rel, between Vanderbeck 
and Seneff, with the river Pieton before 
them. The Duke of Marlborough and 
Monfieur Auverquerque having conferred 
together, it was refolved to march directly 
to Nivelle, and attack the enemy; but, 
coming too late to attack them that day, and 
having reafon to believe, that they would 
attempt to retire in the night, in order to 
gain the camp at Cambron, all poflible di- 
ligence was ufed to prevent their effecting it. 
To this end, Count Tilly, with forty {qua- 
drons of horfe and dragoons, which were 
commanded, under him, by the Earl of 
Albermarle, and the Major-generals Count 
d’Erbach and Rofs, and a detachment of 
between five and tix thoufand grenadiers, 
commanded by Lieutenant-general Scho!ten 
and Major-general Zoutland, was ordered 
to poft himfelf between the two armies 5 
and, in cafe the enemy decamped, to fall 
upon their rear, and keep them in piay, till 
the whole army fhould come up. Thele 
troops, notwithftanding they marched with 
all poffible difpatch, could not reach | their 
pofts beforemidnight. The French, in the 
mean time, forefeeing what was the Duke 
Marlborough’s defign, and perceiving that 
it would not be poflible for them to avoid 
an engagement, if they contioued in their 
camp till the morning, refoived to decamp 
in the night; and Count Tilly, advancing 
before break of day with his detachment, 
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faw their army in full march, making their 
retreat in very good order from hedge to 
hedge ; and ablerved the country to be fo 
difficuit, that it would be next to impoflible 
to come at tiem. He gave immediate no- 
tice of this to the Duke of Marlborough, 
and informed him, that he was marching to 
endeavour to attack their rear’, according to 
his orders. Upon this the Duke detached 
twenty battalions and thirty fquadrons, un- 
der the command of General Count Lot- 
tum, to fupport Count Tilly ; the horle 
being commanded by Lieutenant - general 
Dopf, the Sieur Schulenburg, and the Earl 
of Athlone, Major-generals ; and the foot 
by Lieutenant-general Fagel and Major- 
general Welderen. Count Tilly marched 
‘with ail pofithle fpeed, and had several fkir- 
mithes with the enemy’s rear; but, having 
purfued thein three or four hours, as far as 
the plains of Marimont, and obferving that 
it was to no purpofe to fatigue the troops, he 
returned to the camp. ‘The country was 
cut by many deep roads, which very much 
favoured the enemy’s retreat ; for there they 
potted foie of their infantry, which hinder- 
ed the Confederate horfe from making opea- 
ings to follow them. ‘The D. of Marlbo- 
rough, who was advanced with a detach- 
ment, being returned to the camp, refolved 
to remain there that day, to give the troops 
fome repofe, after the tatiguing march they 
had made ; and, becaufe he was under an 
uncertainty, whether the enemy marched 
towards their lines, or to Cambron, Mon- 
fieur Auverquerque fent one of his Aids 

de-camp, with one hundred and fifty huf- 
fars, to poft himlelf on the hills of the 
Great Roulx, from whence they difcovered 
the ene:ny’s march at about half a Jeague’s 
diftance. ‘That Officer reported, that the 
wangiiard was advanced to St. Dennis, 
having the river Hasfne behind them ; which 
was confirmed by the fpies, who added, 
that the Elector of Bavaria had his quarters 
at St. Dennis, and the Duke of Vendoime 
at Cattiaux. From this march the Generals 
conciuded, that the enemy did not defign to 
retire within their lines, but rather to poffeis 
the advantageous camp at Cambron : Up- 
on which the Confederate army decamped 
trom Nouvelle ; but, having the whole day 
a very violent rain, which made the roads 
almolt unpaflable, it was very late when the 
right came to Soignies, and the left could 
not come up till the next morping, though 
a thoufand pioneers had been three days at 
work to repair the road trom Arquennes to 
Sonics. ~The Confederate army (ufered 
very much in this march, but the enemy la- 
bovied under much greater difficulties ; 
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for, having Jain on their-arms at St. Dennis 
allnight, they purfued their march early the 
next morning with great precipitation, and 
in the fame confafton as before, to: Chievres, 
wheve they arrived at the fame time the Con- 
federates came to Soignies, This hafty re- 
treat, befides the fatigue, occathoned a very 
great difertion among the French ; for, their 
foldiers having been without bread tor more 
than two days, and without reft for three, 
not having time to put up their tents between 
Senet¥ and Chievres, about a thoufand of 
them went over to the Confederate camp, 
and as many more at ieaft to Bruflels and 
other places. ‘The enemy was, befides, in 
want of all forts of neceffaries, during their 
whole march from Gemblours, their bag- 
gage being fent away from thence, with their 
artillery, to Charleroy, upon the firft motion 
of their army to avoid an engagement. 

The great rains, which continued for 
fome days, having rendered the ways wholly 
unpaflable,-obliged the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough to give over the purfuit of the enemy, 
and detained the Confederate army in the 
camp at Soignies. The enemy, in the 
mean time, fortified the avenues to theirs, 
as well as the unfeafonablenefS of the wea- 
ther would allow them ; and, though their 
army was foon after reinforced with fix bat- 
talions and two regiments of horfe from the 
flying camp of Count de la Motte, yet they 
retired farther beyond the Marque, and en- 
camped with their right at Pont a ‘Tretin, 
and their Jeft under the cannon of Lifle. 
Montieur Rouflet, in his account of this 
march, obferves, that the Confederate army 
left their cainp at Soignies on the 31/t of 
Augutt, and marched directly towards the 
enemy, who were at Cambron: That the 
Prince of Orange, as General of the Re- 
public, put himielf at the head of the Dutch 
infantry ; but that the French had no fooner 
advice of this march, than they quitted the 
camp at Cambron with great precipitation, 
notwithitanding the advantageous fitua- 
tion ; pailed at length the Scheld, and re- 
tired behind their lines between Lifle and 
Pont a Trefn: That, if the Allies had 
begun their march an hour or two fooner, 
they might have fallen upon the rear-guard 
of the French army, whom they {iw fol- 
lowing the body of it : And that the van of 
the Allies got into their camp, where they 
found beer, wine, and feveral other things, 
which the French had not time to carry 
away with them. The Allies advancing a- 


gain, towards. them, the Duke of Maribo- 
rough had intelligence, that the French had 
made a difpofition to forage at ‘1 empleuve 
and the villases thereabouts: He theretore 
marched 
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snarched out by break ‘of day with twenty 
thouland foot, five thoufand horfe, and 
tweive pieces of cannon, with a defign to 
attack the guard that covered them, and by 
that means endeavour to bring them to a 
general attion ; but the enemy, being in- 
tormed of the Duke's intention, did not 
think fit to venture out of their camp. The 
Duke therefore ordered his troops to forage 
thofe places, that the enemy might have no 
farther benefit from them ; which was done 
without the leaft oppofition, though under 
the canon of Yournay, within a league of 
the enemy's camp, and three from that of 
the Confederates; fo fearful were the 
French ofexpefing themielves to any hazard, 
though with never io vifthle an advantage. 
The Duke of Marlborough finding it im- 
poftible to bring the Duke of Vendofime to 
an engagement, the French camp being co- 
yered with the Scheid and their entrench- 
ments, he left ce camp at Helchim on the 
4th of Osctuber, N. S. and went to the 
Hague, where he arrived, on the 6th, at 
nine in the morning, and immediately made 
a vifit to the Grand Penfionary and Mon- 
fieur de Slingerland, Secretary of the Coun- 
cil of State. The tame afternoon he had a 
conference with the Deputies of the States- 
general, wherein he communicated the or- 
ders he had received from the Queen of 
Great Britain, to repair to Francfort, and 
confer with the Eleétors of Mentz and Ha- 
nover about the operations of the next cam- 
prign. ‘The next morning he had another 
conterence with thefe Deputies, and, in 
th: evening, fet out for the army, to give 
the necetlary orders for the marching into 
winter-quarters. Immediately after his ar- 
rival there, the troops which were defigned 
for the gorrifons of Menin, Courtray, and 
Oudenarde, went into thofe places; and, 
when the reft of the army came to Afche, 
they continued there till they heard the 
French army was feparated, upon which all 
the Confederate troops went into winter- 
quarters, being much the fame as they had 
been the lait year. 

The Duke of Marlborough fet out for 
Germany, and was met by the Elector Pa- 
latine at Bruck, about a league from his 
caftle of Baniburgh ; and, the next day, he 
arrived at Francfort, where, the Ele&tors of 
Hanover and Mentz being already come, 
they had feveral conferences togethet, but 
nothing was concluded, till the arrival of 
Count Wratitlau, the Emperor’s Plenipo- 
tentiary ; nor even then neither, becaufe the 
Count deciared, that he was not fully in- 
firucted.. Upon this the conferences broke 
of; and the two Electors left Francfort, 


and the Duke of Marlborough returned to 
the Hague, attended by Count Wratiflau 3 
and arrived there on the 3d af November. 
During his ftay, he communicated to the 
States- general what had pafled at Francfort ; 
and, their Deputies having had feveral con- 
ferences with the Imperial Minifters,the States 
ref:lved to ufe all poflible means to engage 
the empire to make greater efforts for the 
future than they had hitherto done. In or- 
der to this, they wrote a prefling Jetter to 
the Dyet of Ratfbon, wherein, after having 
reprefented the great deficiencies and delays 
of the Germanic body from time to time in 
the performance of, what they were by treaty 
bound to, and the ill confequences which 
had hitherto attended them, they concluded, 
with faying, * That their High Mightinef- 
fes would continue to contribute their ut- 
moft towards bringing about the great work 
which they had, jomtly with them, under- 
taken ; that they expected the like from 
his Imperiai Majefty and the em;ure, feeing 
they wer. obliged to it by their alliances and 
the comnon intercft ; and, in cafe of non- 
performance, their High Mightinetfes pro- 
tefted againit all the ill confequences there- 
of.” 

The Duke of Marlborough, having fet- 
tled feveral other affairs with the States, em- 
barked for Enzland, and came to St. 
James’s on the 7th of November. 

The Queen of Great Britain, the States- 
general, and the Duke of Savoy, had formed 
(as hath been faid) a projeét of invading 
Provence in France, in order to take or de- 
{troy Toulon and Marfeilles ; which defign, 
if it could have been effected, would have 
ruined the maritime power of France, and 
been of infinite advantage to Great Britain 
and Holland, by fecuring and enlarging 
their trade ; and to the whole Confederacy, 
by depriving the enemy of means to carry on 
their profitable commerce to the Weft-In- 
dies, which alone enabled them to profecute 
the war. But the Court of Vienna laid the 
defign of reducing the kingdom of Naples, 
which, as it tended to divide the Confederate 
army in Italy, clafhed with the other enter- 
prize, and therefore was ftrongly oppofed by 
Great Britain and Holland; the Earl of 
Manchetter, who paffed through Vienna in 
his way to Venice, having remonftrated a- 
gainft it. Thefe reprefentations having 
proved ineffectual, and the Court of Vienna 
infitting, that the forces of the Allies were 
fufficient to carry on both thele enterprizes at 
once ; Count Thaun, with a ftrong body 
of Imperialifts, marched from Lombardy 
through the Ecclefiattical State, and ftruck 
no fall terror into the Court of Rome, as 
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they paffed near it. It was apprehended, 
that fome refiftance would have been made 
in Naples by thofe who governed there un- 
der King Philip; but the inbred hatved 
which the Neapolitans bore the French, to- 
gether with the feverities of their Govern- 
ment, had put that whole kingdom into 
fuch a difpofition to revolt, that the {mall 
party which, adherred to King Philip found 
it not advifeable to offer any refiftance, and 
had only time enough to convey their trea- 
fure and al! their richeft goods to Gaeta, 
and to retire thither. They reckoned, that 
they fhould cither be relieved from France 
by fea, or obtain a good capitulation ; or, if 
that failed, they had fome thips and gallies, 
in which they might hope to efcape. ‘I he 
Imperialifts took pofleffion of Naples, where 
they were reccived with great rejoicing. But 
their ill conduét quickly moderated that joy, 
and very much dilpofed the Neapolitans to a 
fecond revolt; but, upon applications made 
to the Courts of Vienna and Rarcelona, the 
exzefles of the Imperialifts, who carried the 
ravenous difpofition with them wherever 
they went, were fomewhat corrected, fo that 
they became more tolerable. As foon asa 
government could be fettled at Naples, they 
undertook the fiege of Gaeta, which went 
on at firit very flowly ; fo that thofe within 
feemed to apprehend nothing fo much as the 
want of provifions, upon which they fent 
the few fhips they had to Sicily, to bring 
them fupplies. When thefe were fent away, 
the Imperialifts, knowing what a rich booty 
was lodged in the place, preffled it very hard, 
and, in conclufion, took it by ftorm, and 
fo were matters of all the wealth that was in 
it. The garrifon retired into the caftle, but 
they were foon after forced to furrender, and 
were all made prifoners of war. It was 
propofed to follow this fuccefs with an at- 
tempt upon Sicily ; but it was not ealy to 
fupply Naples with bread; nor was the 
Englith fleet at liberty to affift them ; for 
they were ordered to lie on the coaft of 
Spain, and to wait there for orders ; which, 
when they arrived, required them to carry 
the Marguis Das Minas and the Ear! of 
Galway, with the forces of Portugal, to 
Lifbon : The thoughts of attempting Sicily 
were therefore laid. afide for this time, 
though the Sicilians were known to be in a 
very good difpofition to entertain it. A 
fmall force was fent from Naples to feize oa 
thofe places which lay on the coait of 
‘Tulcany, and belonged to the Crown of 
Spain ; fome of which were foon taken ; but 
Porto Longone and Port Hercole made a 
better retitiance. 

In the mznth of June, the defign upon 
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Toulon began to appear. The Queen and 
the States-general {ent a trong fleet thither, 
commanded by Sir Cloudetly shovel. Prince 
Eugene had the command of the Imperial 
army, which was to fecond the Duke of 
Savoy in this undertaking, upon the fucceis 
of which the final conclufion of the war de- 
pended. The army was not fo ftrong as it 
was intended it fhould have been, on ac- 
count of the detachment which was fent to 
Naples, and the topping in Germany of 
eight or ten thoufand recruits, that had been 
promifed to be fent to reinforce Prince Eu- 
gene ; for the Emperor was under fuch an 
apprehenfion of a rupture with Sweden, 
that he pretended it was abfolutely necef- 
fary, for his own fatety, to keep a good 
furce at home. Prince Eugene had like- 
wife orders not to expofe his troops too 
much ; by which means they were the lef 
ferviceable. Notwithitanding thefe difap- 
pointments, the Duke of Savoy, after he 
had for fome weeks covered his true defign 
by a feint upon Dauphiné, by which he 
drew moft of the French troops to that fide ; 
as foon as he heard, that the Confederate 
fieet was come upon the coaft, he made a 
quick march through ways, that were 
thought impracticable, to the river Var, 
where the French had caft up fuch works, 
that it was reckoned thefé mutt have ftopped 
his paffing the river ; and they would have 
done it etfectually, if fome fhips had not 
been fent in trom the fleet into the mouth of 
the river, to attack thefe works, where there 
was no defence, becaufe no attack from 
that fide was apprehended. By this means 
the works were abandoned. aad fo the pal- 
fage over the river was free. 

Upon this the Duke of Savoy entered 
Provence, and made all the halte he could 
towards Toulon. The artillery and am- 
munition were on board the fleet, and were 
to be landed near the place ; fo the march of 
the army was as little encumbered as pof- 
flible ; yet it was impoflible to advance with 
much hatte in an enemy's country, where 
the provifions were either deftroyed, or car- 
ried into fortified places, which, though 
they might have eatily been taken, yet no 
time was to be loft in executing the great 
defign ; fo this retarded the march for tome 
days: Yet, in conclufion, they came be- 
fore the place, and were quickly matters of 
fome of the eminencies that commanded it. 
At ther firft coming, they might have pof- 
fefled themfelves of another called St. 
Anne’s Hill, if Prince Eugene bad executed 
the Duke of Savoy’s orders: He did it not, 
which railed a high difcontent; but he ex- 
cuied himielf by thewing the orders he had 
received, 
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received, not to expofe the Emperor’s troops. 
Some days were loft by the roughnefs of the 
fea, which hindered the thips from landing 
the artillery and ammunition. In the mean 
while, the troops of France were ordered to 
march from all parts to Toulon : The gar- 
rifon was very ftrong ; the forces that were 
on their march to Spain, to profecute the 
victory of Almanza, were countermanded 5 
and fe great a part of Villars’s army was 
called away, that he could not make any 
farther progrefs in Germany. So that a 
great force was, from all hands, marching 
to raife this fiege ; and it was declared, in 
the Court of France, that the Duke of 
Burgundy would go and lead on the army. 
The Duke of Savoy loft no time, but con- 
tinued cannonading the place, while the 
fleet came up to bombard it : They attacked 
the two forts that commanded the entrance 
into the mole with fuch fury, that they made 
themfelves matters of then ; but one of them 
was afterwards blown up. Thole within 
the town were not idle: They funk fome 
fhips in the entrance into the mole, and 
fired furioufly at the fleet, but did them 
little harm : They beat the Duke of Savoy 
out of one of his moft important pofts, which 
was long defended by a gallant Prince of 
Saxe-Gothe; who, not being fupported in 
time, was cut to picces. “This poft was’af- 
terwards revained, and the flect continued 
for fome days to bombard the piace, with fo 
good fuccefs, that a great number of houfes 
were deftroyed, feveral magazines blown up, 
and eight men of war either burnt or ren- 
dered unferviceable. But, in the end, the 
Duke of Sivoy, whofe ftrength had never 
been above thirty thoufand men, feeing jo 
great a force marching towards him, who 
migit intercept his paflage, and io deftroy 
his whole army, and there being no hope of 
curying the place, found it neceflary to 
march home intime. Accordingly, having 
ordered all the artillery and the fick and 
wounded to be embarked, he decamped in 
the night, retiring in very good order the 
fame way he came, without being the leaft 
infulted by the enemy. 

The progrefs of the fiege will appear 
from the following journal of Mr. Chet- 
wynd, dated at the camp at la Valetta, Au- 
gut 20, 1707, and printed in Mr. Cole’s 
Memoirs, p. 470: 

The rath, My laft to you was this day, 
fince when I hear, that fome deferters from 
Toulon bring word, that the enemies have 
given out powder and ball to every foldier ; 
upon which orders are now given to rein- 
force the guard upon the Jeft of our line 
with three battalions, the right having ai- 
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ready a referve of four battalions ordered for 
fome days before. The 15th, the enemies, 
as the deferters had reported, marched all 
night to gain the hill above our camp upon 
our right, and that with fo mach diligence 
and fecrecy, that they fcized on our advanced 
guards, and began their true attack on our 
right by break of day, after having made 
their fignal for the attack by firing three 
guns, making at the fame time a falfé attack 
on our lett. Our troops on the right re- 
ceived the enemies very well at fir ; but, 
being overpowered by their fuperiority, and 
the ftuation of the ground being fuch, that 
the referve covid not immediately come up, 
they were obliged to give way, and retire 
into the other polts on the right, which thev 
did in very good order, till the Prince of 
Saxe Gotha, who was General of the day, 
was killed ; ‘and this, though they were 
expofed to the fire of the place, and of 
three fhips, which did not ceafé firing dur- 
ing the whole action. ‘The enemies endea- 
voured to pufh their good fortune farther ; 
but, after a difpute of about two hours, at 
a little caline in the middle of our communi- 
cation, they were obliged to ftop in the poft 
of St. Catharine, for fear the troops, which 
his Royal Highnels and Prince Eugene, 
who arrived a little after the a&tion was be- 
gun, had ordered to march to the top of the 
hills, fhould cut off their retreat to the camp ; 
which they had great reafun to apprehend, 
fince they could not but perceive our whole 
army in motion, which our Generals had 
ordered fc, in view of a gencral aétion, upon 
the news we had received the day before, 
that the enemies had above fixty battalions 
in their camp. But things went no fur- 
ther, and towards the evening the enemies 
abandoned all they bad taken, after having 
fet tire to our batteries, and ruined all the 
the works we had made on the richt —-A 
detachment of horfé we hxd in the valiey of 
Ardennes on the right of our camp, with a 
{nall body of foot, was attacked by the ene- 
mies at the fame time, but came off without 
any lofs, Colonel Pheffercorn, who com- 
manded them, having been killed the day 
before, as he weat to reconnoitre the enemy, 
We do not know the Jofs of the enemy in 
the attacks of our works on the right, bur 
to judge by our own lofs, and the refiitance 
our troops made at firft, methinks it cannot 
be lefS than two thoufand or fifteen hundred 
men. We had between five and fix hundred 
men killed, wounded, or taken prifoners. 
Befides the Prince of Saxe-Gotha, we hada 
Lieutenant-colonel of the Hetlians, a Major 
of the Palatines, with feveral Captains and 
Under- officers, killed ; General ifelr, a Pa- 
latine 
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latine Brigadier, with feveral Under-officers, 
wounded ; a Piedmontefe, and a Saxe-Go- 
the Colonel, taken prifoners, with one or 
two Captains ; befides which, we loft two 
fmal} field-pieces, which our gunner had 
forgot to carry off from the poft of St. 


Catharine. At night we began to bombard 
the town with fix mortars, which immedi- 
ately fet fire in two places. This evening 
the fort St. Margarite, the outermoft near to 
the fea, furrendered at difcretion. The gar- 
rifon was compofed of a Lieutenant-colonel 
and three cther Officers, with one hundred 
and thirty foldiers. We found in the piace 
fome provifions, and fourteen pieces of iron 
cannon, four of which were forty-eight 
pounders. By the reddition of this caitle 
eur fhips can come near the fhore, and the 
artilicry, &c. which was landed at Hieres, 
may be reimbarked here with much more 
eafe, which was ordered to be done to-mor- 
row, the fiege of Toulon not being pratti- 
cable, becau/e of the reintorcements the ene- 
mies have received fince we are here, and by 
reafon of the works they have had time to 
make. ‘The 16th, our batteries on the left 
continued to play againft the town and fhips, 
as alfo againft fort Louis, where the breach 
is near made. Our bombardiers flung feve- 
ral bomibs aft night, and all this day, into 
the town with very good fuccefs ; but no 
fhip has as yet been touched, as we know of, 
We continue to embark our artillery, &c. 
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The Admiral commanded fhips to attack 
fort Louis, but the wind was fo ftrong, 
that our fhips could do little fervice. How- 
ever, they lay fo near, that one of our fhips 
had thirty men killed or wounded. This 
day the wind blew fo hard, that the Royal 
Anne loft one of her matts, was drove from 
her anchor, and ran foul upon a Dutch man 
of war, who was fomewhat damaged. The 
17th, drummers and trumpeters were fent to 
and from Toulon, to enquire after feveral 
Officers and foldiers ; and the enemies did 
defire to exchange their prifoners made at St. 
Margarite, to which his Royal Highnefs 
and Prince Eugene doconfent. The 18th, 
the greateft part of the artillery, which is not 
on batteries, “and almoft all the powder, 
balls, &¢. are re-imbarked. Our bombs 
deftroy the town of Toulon very much ; but 
none have yet been flung into the bafin a- 
mong the fhips. The breach of fort Louis 
is practicable, and orders will be given to 
attack it to-night. All our fick and wound- 
ed are ordered to Hieres, where they are to 
be embarked to be carried to Nice, Oneglia, 
and Final. The roth, la‘t night we took 
the fort St. Louis, the enemies having aban- 
doned it, as our grenadiers mounted the 
breach. By the fall of this place, I believe 
our bomb-veffels may come to bombard the 
town and fhips, which is the only hurt we 
can pretend to do here. 
[ To be continued. } 


The Natural Hiftory of the RING-DOVE, with an elegantly engraved 
Figure of that Bird: And en exaé? Enumeration of all the Varieties of the 
Pigeon.—From Bufton and other Naturalifts. 


4 er ring-dove is not an uncommon 
fpecies of the pigeon. It builds its 
neft in the boughs of trees, and conttruéts it 
with little bits of dry wood. It is ina flat 
form, and fufficient to receive both the male 
and the female. ‘The latter is fertile in the 
{pring, and produces two or three eggs. It 
has been faid by fome authors, that this fpe- 
cies has young only once a year; but this 
opinion is oppofed by M. Friich, who infilts, 
that it is prolific at two feafons of the year. 
The conftancy and the fidelity of the male 
and female in their union fuppofes, indeed, 
that the fentiment of love and the care of 
the offspring continue during the year. The 
female produces her eggs fourteen days after 
the approaches of the male ; fhe covers them 
fourteen days more ; and in a {imilar {pace 
of time, the young are ready to fly and 
able to provide for themfelves. Their coo- 


iag is in a ftronger note, than that of the 
common pigeon; but it is only heard in 





their feafons of love, and when the weather 
is ferene and clear, When it rains, they are 
filent ; and they are feldom heard during the 
feverity of the winter. They feed on wild 
fruits, on acorns, and on every fort of 
grain. They drink in the manner of other 
pigeons. Their fiefh is excellent, particu- 
larly when they are young : For this reafon, 
their nefts are fought after with the greateft 
care ; and the vaft devaftation that is made 
of thefe, joined to the infrequent fecun- 
dity of this bird, has greatly diminifhed the 
fpecies. 

It appears, that the ring-dove prefers 
warm and temperate climates: It is to be 
found, however, in northern countries. 
Linnzus includes it in the lift of birds to be 
found in Sweden. 

This pigeon is the largeft that is, and 
may always be diftinguifhed from all others 
by its fize. Its weight is about twenty 
ounces: Its length eighteen inches: Its 
breadta 
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breadth thirty. The head, back, and coverts 
of the wings are of a bluifh ath-colour : The 
Jower fide of the neck'and the breaft are of a 
purplith red dathed with afh colour: On 
the hind part of the neck is a femi-circular 
line of white; above and beneath that the 
feathers are gloffy, and of changeable co- 
lours as oppoled to the light. The belly is 
of a dirty white: The greater qui!!-feathers 
are dulky ; the reft afh-coloured : Under- 
neath the baftard wing is a whiie ttroke 
pointing downwards. 

Itis in the nature of the pigeon to be gre- 
garious, and to bill in their courtihip: For 
the male and female to fit by turns, and to 
feed their young ; and to caft their provition 
out of their claw into the young one’s 
mouth. 

The varieties of the domeftic pigeon are 
efteemed beautiful ; and it may not be im- 
proper toenumerate them. 1. The almond 
tumbler. It is a very fmall pigeon, witha 
fhoit body, fhort legs, a full cheft, a thin 
neck, a very fhort beak, and a round button- 
head, and the circle round the eye of a bright 

arl-colour. 2. The carrier. This pigeon 
is called the carrier, becaufe it has been fre- 
quently made ufe of to carry a letter from 
one place to another. It is larger in fize than 
moft of the common forts of pigeons. 
Their flefh is naturally firm ; and their fea- 
thers clofe, when they fland erect upon their 
legs: Their necks being generally long, 
there appears in them great fymmetry of 
fhape beyond moft other pigeons. The up- 
per chap of the bill is half covered, from the 
head, with a naked, white tuberous ficth, 
which projects or hangs over both fides on 
the upper part neareft the head, and ends in 
a point about the middle of the bill : This 
is called the wattle, and is fometimes joined 
by two fimall excrefcences of the fame kind 
on each fide of the upperchap. ‘The circle 
round the eyes is generally of the colour of 
a reddifh gravel. 3. Thehorfeman. ‘This 
pigeon, in fhape and make, very much re- 
iembles the carrier ; only it is fmaller in all 
its properties, viz. fomewhat lefs in body, 
fhorter in the neck, the protuberant fleth 
upon tlie beak finaller, as likewife that round 
theeye. They are alfo more inclined to be 
barrel-headed, and their eye is fomewhat 
manor 4. The dragoon. This pigeon is, 

eyond doubt, a baftard firain, being bred 
originally from a horfeman and a tumbler, 
and, by matching their breed to the horfe- 
man, they wil] obtain a tolerable degree of 
ftoutnefs.. They are very good breeders 
and good nurfes. 5. The Dutch cropper. 
This pigeon feems to have been originally 


bied 4 Holland, being naturally thick ; 
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and its name is derived from a large baz, or 
crop of wind, which they carry under their 
beak, and can either raife or deprefS at plea- 
fure, They are thort and thick bodied 5 
their legs are fhort, thick, and feathered 
down to their feet; their crop is large but 
always hanes low ; the feathers on their 
thighs hang loofe, whereby tiey are fiid to 
be flag-thighed: Their legs ftand wie, 
and they féidom play upright ; they are gra- 
vel-eyed, aud ‘generally very bad feeders. 
6. The Englith powter. This bird is ori- 
ginally a mixt breed between a horfeman and 
a cropper. 7. The Paritian powter.. ‘This 
pigeon was originally bred at Paris, and 
from thence brought to Bruffels, whence it 
was tranfmitted to England. It is fhort- 
bodied with thort Jegs, and thick in the girt. 
What is chiefly admired, in this bird, is its 
feather, which is checquered with various 
colours and very beautiful. Soine are gra- 
vel-eyed, and fome bail-eyed. 8. The 
uploper. This bird was originally bred in 
Holland. %t agrees in make and fhape with 
the Englifh powter, except being finallee 
in every property. It is generally of a blue, 
white, or black colour. 9. The powting- 
horfeman. ‘This pigeon is a baftard breed 
between the cropper and thehorfeman. 106 
The Leghorn runt. This bird was origi- 
nally bred in the Duke of Tufcany’s do- 
minions, and from thence brought to Lee- 
horn. It isa ftatelylarge pigeon : Its neck 
is long 3 it is goofe-headed ; and its eye lies 
hollow in its head, and its beak is # 

11. The Spanifh runt. This bird is or 
nally from Spain, as the name implies. 
They are thick and (hort legged, loof. fea. 
thered, and loofe in fiefh, and do not 
ere&t. 12. The Friefland runt. This pi- 
geon is from Friefland. It is one of the 
ger fort of middle-fized runts : Its teat! 
ftand all reverted ; and, if it is admired atail, 
it mutt be for its uglineis. 13. The Jacce 
bine. This isa remarkably pleating bird. I¢ 
has a range of feathers inverted quite over 
the hinder part of the head, and reaching 
down on each fide of the neck tothe (houl- 
ders of the wings, which ferm i F 
hood, fomething like a fryar’s 
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Lit takes the name of Jacobine. 14. The 
ruff. This pigeon refembles the Jacobine 


but is larger, has a longer beak, and a lar 


ger head. 16. The Capuchine. This bi: 
has a hood refembling that ef the Capuchin 
fryars. 16. ‘Lhe nun. The body of this 
bird is white ; but its head, tail, and fix of 
its Qight feathers, ave ether black, red, or 
yell.w. 17. Theowl. This bird has a 
very round button-head and a grovel eye. 
Its plumage is always of one entire colour, 

a as 
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as white, a fine fky-blue and yellow. 18. 
The turbit. This pigeon is fmall; Its 
beak is fhort, like that of a partridge: It 
has a round head, with a gullet ; and it 
ought to be of one entire colour, as blue, 
black, dun, &c. 19. The broad-tailed fhaker. 
This bird has a beeutiful long and thin 
neck, which bends like the neck of a fwan 5 
a remarkable full cheft, a very fhort back, 
and a tail confilling of a great number of 
feathers, which they fpread ina very elegant 
manner. 20. The narrow-tailed thaker. 
This pigeon refembles the pre-eding one ; 
but has a fhorter neck and a longer back, 
and the feathers of the tail are not fo much 
expanded. 21. The fpot. This bird has 
2 {pot upon its head, juft above its beak. It 
is from this circumitance that it takes its 
name. 22. The laugher. This pigeon is 
about the middle fize, and has a very bright 
pearl-eye, almoft white ; and its feather is 
chiefly red mottled. The cock, in court- 
fhip, bas a hoar® coo, not unlike the gug- 
gling of a bottle of water when poured out, 
and then makes a noife which very much 
imi'ates a fott laughter, and from thence it 
has its name. 23. The trumpeter. ‘This 
bird is generally pale-eyed, black mottled, 
very feath + focted and legged, and crowned 
like the run. 24. The helmet. This 
pigecn is fomewhat bigger than the nun ; 
and the head, tail, and flight feathers are 
always of onecolour. They are called hel- 
mets trom their heads being covered with a 
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plum-ge which is diftin&t in colour from the 
body, and appears fomewhat like an helmet 
to cover the head. 25. ‘The finnikin. ‘This 
fpecies is not unlike the common runt: ‘The 
crown of the head is turned in the manner 
of a fnake’s head: It has a gravel-eye, and 
a tuft of feathers: on the hinder part of 
the crown: It has no feathers on its legs and 
feet ; and the feather is always black, or 
blwe-pied. 26 Theturner. This bird is 
in many refpects like the finnikin. It is of 
a runtifh make, and has a gravel-eye. 27. 
The barb or Barbary pigeon. It is in fize 
Jefs than a common runt, has a very fhort 
beak, and a naked circle of tuberous red 
flefh round the eyes: The body is rather long 
than otherwife. 28. The Mahomet. It is 
no more in reality than a white barb. It has 
its name from Mahomet, the author of the 
Alcoran, who brought up a bird of this 
kind, and told: the Arabians, that it was the 
Holy Ghott. 29. The Jace-pigeon. It is 
of a white colour, and valued tor the pecu- 
liarity of its feathers ; the fibres or web of 
which appear difunited from each other, 
throughout the whole plumage. 30. The 
frill-back. This pigeon is fomething lefs 
than a dragoon. In colour it is generally 
white ; and what is chiefly remarkable in it 
is the turn of its feathers, which appear as 
if every one has been raifed at the extremity 
with a {mall round pointed inftrumentr, in 
fuch a manner as to form a fmall cavity in 
each of them. 


Parliamentary Proceedings continued from Page 319 of our laf. 


An authentic and full Account of the Debate on the India Bill in the Houle of Commons, 
on Friday the 38th of December. 


The bill for preventing the Eait India 
Company from fending out Supervifors to 
India for fix calendar months being read, 
Meffis. Impey and Adair were cal'ed to the 
bar ; and the following debate eniued : 

Mr. Impey.—I have the honour to be 
Counfel for the Company of Merchants 
tvading to the Eaft-Indies, upon a_ bill 
brought befure this Honourable Houfe, in- 
ttled, ¢ A bill for the reftraining the India 
Company from fending out Supervifors for a 
limited time.” I fhall endeavour to fhew 
the impropriety of fuch a bill. I fhall by 
feveral evidences prove to this Honourable 
Affembiy, if fuch a bill takes place, the 
dangerous fituation it w.ll reduce the Com- 
pany to; and I fhall likewile thew, how the 
Company's fervants have acted in India, and 
whether it has rot been direSily oppolite to 
the orders they received. In the year that 
they were ordered not to draw on the Com- 
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pany at home above 200,000. and that to 
be in bil!s at 36.5 days fight, and pay no in- 
terett ; inftead thereof, they have drawn on 
the Company for a fum four times as large, 
in bills of 1, 2, and 3 years fight, and thofe 
bills to commence intereft after 90 days 
fight ; fo that on the firft bill there will be 
9 months intereft, on the fecond 1 year 9 
months, and on the third 2 years 9 months 
intereft to pay, although they were fo ftridtly 
ordexed to the contrary.. They likewife in- 
form the Company at home, that it is highly 
neceflary to build fome barracks for the fol- 
diers, which would not coft above three 
Jacks of rupees: Which requelt being 
granted by the Company, they fet abcut 
them ; and, when they have expended 12 
lacks, they begin to find that what they 
were doing is of no manner of ule. Thete 
barracks bave {till been carried on ; and 
when the laft accounts came away, they had 
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coft 24 lacks, and were not complete, as 
they then began to find that a wail round 
the barracks would be neceffary to keep the 
feldiers from deftrting. In this manner, 
Sir, has the Company s money been prodi- 
gally ufed, and to thofe abufes is owing 
their prefent diftreffed fituation. I hope the 
Houfe will agree with me, when 1 affert, 
that the profperity of the Company is a great 
national concern. I was ordered to claim at 
this bar the free exercife of thofe rights 
which they enjoy by charter ; I was ordered 
firmly to demand thofe indubitable rights, 
but at the fame time with all poflible reipeét 
and deference to the authority of Parliament. 
The Company, Sir, are reduced to the fitua- 
tion of fupplicating your proteStion, on a 
matter in which the exercile of one of their 
privileges is difputel. They are before you 
with all humility ; and, if, Sir, in the heat of 
argument, in the violence of my zeal for the 
interefts of my clients, any indecency fhould 
have efcaped me, I intreat you to attribute 
fuch indecency to me, and not to my 
clients. 

Mr. Adair.—I rife, Sir, to inform this 
Honourable Houfe, that 1 have the honour 
to be the other Counfel of the India Compa- 
ny on this moft important fubjeé. I thall not 
trouble the Houfe long, as my learned bro- 
ther, who is older than I am, has fo fully 
expreffed the fenfe of that Company, for 
whom he and [ have the honour to be con- 
cerned. At the fame time it will Jook ill in 
nae, was I either afhamed or afraid, through 
inability or diffidence, to declare to this 
Honourable Houfe any thing that [ am in- 
ftructed and authorized by my clients to fay. 
I fhall only add, that whilft this Houfe pre- 
ferves its independency, and aéts up to its 
legiflative powers, not infringing on the Ji- 
berty of the fubjeSt, it mult be con- 
fidered as the moft refpettable Affembly in 
the world ; an Affembly, Sir, which we 
are happy in the poflefiion of, and which is 
the envy of every other nation. The India 
Company, as well as all other chartered 
Companies, the Bank, South-Sea Houfe, 
&c. have undoubtedly a right to order and 
manage their affairs as feems moft expedient 
for them, and which this Houfe can have no 
right to reftrain, fo long as the Company do 
not go beyond the bounds allowed them 
by their charter. They are allowed to 
fend over a Governor and other Officers of 
State ; and, undoubtedly, if they fee thofe 
Governors do wrong, the Company have a 
right to fend over Supervifors, or any other 
Officers who they think can regulate the 
abufes which my learned brother has laid be- 
fore this Houft, and which will be proved 
at your bar, 
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The reft was only a repetition of what 
Mr. Impey had fal, and the witnedlles 
were called in, and faid as follows : 

Mr, Wilks was called in, and atked by 
Mr. Impey what place he had in the Com- 
puny’s fervice ? 

Nir. Wilks—I have the honour to be 
Examiner of the Company's Records. 

Mr. Impey.—Has Mr. Wilks been able 
to draw any extra&ts from the Company's 
records, concerning their preient ftate of 
cafh ? 

Mr. Wilks.—I have examined carefully 
the Company’s records, and find, that there 
is not above 700,0001, now in the Treafury 
at Bengal. 

Mr. Jmpey.— Does Mr. Wilks not 
know, that the fum he has juft now men- 
tioned is fo fmall, that, in café of an alarm 
of an enemy, it would be expended in batta 
before the Company’s fervants could reach 
the frontiers ? 

Mr. Wilks.—According to the beft ac- 
counts I have been able to make from the 
Company’s papers, I find that it would not 
laft above four months at fartheft. {He 
here explained the different expences of all 
the Officers which compofe the army, with 
great nicety and precition. ] 

Mr. Impey.—Does not Mr. Wilks 
know, from the extracts he has made, that 
a tax had been laid upon the natives of 
India; which tax would bring in confidera- 
ble fums to the Company; and likewife 
whether thofe fums have been accounted for 
to the Company ? 

Mr. Wilks —I find, in perufing the 
Company’s papers, that there has been a tax 
arbitrarily laid upon the natives, by the 
name of MortTutT ; which tax it was [aid 
would bring in one million per arnum to the 
Company, and commenced from April 
1765, although the Compiny was kept in 
total ignorance of it unul five years after- 
wards. I do not find that it has been car- 
ried to any fervices of the Company, but 
has been wrote off in their books to profit 
and Jofs. {Being afked by the Speaker what 
he meant by profit and lofs, he anfwered to- 
tal Loss, for he did not fee the Company 
had benefited thereby. ] 

Mr. Sykes. —Does not Mr. Wilks not 
know of this tax being laid afide ? 

Mr, Wilks.—I know that the name ot 
Mottut was given up, but the tax was 
equally gathered, and that in proportion to 
the plenty their harvett had produced ; for 
fometimes, when they had a plentiful narvett, 
the tax would be laid double. 

Mr. Sykes. —Does Mr. Wilks know 
how this money arifing from the Mottut 
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was applied, and whether it was applied to 
the ule of individuals, or that. of the Com- 
yuny ? 

Mr. Wilks.—Governor Sykes received 
annually twenty-four thoufand rupees for his 
table, eighteen thoufand for his drefs, and 
for his other expences eighten thoufand 
more, which makes in the whole fixty thou- 
fand rupees annually paid him. (Here the 
whole Houfe unanimoufly looked with in- 
dignation. ] 

Mr. Dempfter and Governor John‘tone 
afked Mr. Wilks two or three queitions, 
whether he had not made extraéts from the 
Company’s letters relative to the Company's 
jnttrutions to their fervants about this tax ? 
He anfwered, that lay in the Secretary’s de- 
partment, and not his. ‘ 

(Mr. Hovle was called in.) 

Mr. Adair.—Does Mr. Hoole know of 
the difference of the Company's expences 
between the two periods of five years be- 
fore 1765, and the five years fucceeding 
3755? : 

Mr. Hoole.—I have taken great pains to 
extvaét fiom the Company’s books the dif- 
ferent expences they have bren at in India 
between the two periods mentioned, and 
find that they before 1765 never exceeded 
feven hundred thoufand pounds annually ; 
whereas in 1766 they came to nine hundred 
thoufand pounds, in 1767 to one million, 
and fo on till they are now encreafed to the 
enormous fum of one million even hun:tred 
thoufard pounds annually. [Mr. Hoole 
was a(ked feveral other qu«ftions which re- 
lated to thofe afked Mr. Wilks, and as ful- 
Jy proved them. } 

Mr. Impey. — Does Mr. Wilks know 
any thing of a contraé&t being refufed con- 
cerning bricks which were to build the for- 
tification, although it was evident that the 
contract would fave above one fourth of the 
money expended ? 

Mr. Wilks.—I do remember yery well 
that the aboye contraé&t was mentioned to 
the Governor and refufed ; and his anfwer 
wis, that the fire-wood-man had broke, and 
that had occafioned the delay and extra-ex- 
ence, and that he, the firewoad-man, mutt 
be accountable for it. 

Mr. Impey.—Does Mr. Wilks know 
any reaions that were affigned by the Gover- 
nor and Council, for not letting the Com- 
pany know of this tax, called Mottut, 
until it had been colleéted five years, and 
now not accounted for ? 

Mr. Wilks.—Yes ; the reafons alledged 
by the Governor and Council were, that 
they did not think it was in proper order 
to lay before the Company at home yet. 
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{At which a general Jaugh was in the 
Houfe. ] 

Mr. Impey.—Does Mr. Lafcelles know 
any thing concerning this Supervifion ? 

Mr. Latcelles.—It was propofed that I 
fhould be one of the fix Gentlemen to go 
over to India, in order to regulate the abuies 
which now exift there. I told the honoura- 
ble Gentlemen that propofed me, that, if I 
fhould have the honour conferred upon me 
of going over to fettle fuch important affairs, 
I fhould take all the pains and. care that lay 
in my power to fupprefs tho!e abufes from 
fpreading any further, and in all things act 
according to my inftruétions. It never was 
propofed to me what the falary was to be. 
I never afked any particular fum. I left it 
to the wifdom of thofe Gentlemen who did 
me the lronour to appoint me. 

Mr. Adair afked Mr, Tookey nearly 
the fame quettions as were afked Mr. Wilks, 
and Mr. ‘Tookey returned the fame an- 
fwers. 

Mr. Dempfter and Mr. Gregory were by 
the Council interrogated, as to the expence 
of the Supervifian, but gave no fatistactory 
anfwers, oniy that (Mr. Dempfter faid) five 
thoufand pounds for falary, and three thou- 
fand pounds for expences, amounting to 
e ght thoufand pounds, was what he thought 
fufficient, being what the Commander in 
Chief had in America laft war. 

Mr. Dempfter (opened the debate.) Sir, 
from the evidence that has been given, I 
hope the Houle will perceive the urgent ne- 
ceflity there is for the Supervifion. It is 
proved, that we can only hope for redrefs 
through this method, and I hope the bil) will 
be rejeéted, as its principles are falfe, and its 
tendency dangerous. 

Mr. Richard Whitworth.—Sir, I have 
atiénded to the defence made by the learned 
Counfel at the bar, and really did expeé 
they would have told the Houfe by what 
particular claufe it is that the Company, 
from their charter, claim a right to appoint 
extraordinary powers to conduct their terri- 
torial as well as commercial concerns in 
India. J am afraid, Sir, that thofe Gen- 
tlemen are more intent on legiflation than 
commerce! and I am firmly perfuaded that 
no advantages will arife, but on the contrary 
much evil, while the Magiftrate and Mer- 
chant are united together. I'am likewife 
of opinion, that a redrefs of thofe grievances 
complained of was never properly attended 
to by them, or, if it was, that the method to 
be adcpted is by no means: conducive to the 
accomplifhment of fo defirable an end! No, 
Sir, and my authority for this is their in- 
cluding in the Commiffion of Supervifion 
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the Governor and Council in India, which 
I think amount to five men. If two of the 
Gentlemen appointed to go out as Supervi- 
fors fhould die, and which is not improba- 
ble, there will thea he a majority of bad 
men; of men, Sir, whom they formerly 
complained of at your bar, and whom 
they neverthelefs have added to redrefs thote 
grievances of which they are the authors. 
Mr. Burke.—I rife up to deliver my fen- 
timents upon a meafure (the brat of Admi- 
niftration) which I think fubverfive of thofe 
rights which the India Company not only 
enjoy by charter, but which they have 
bought, Sir. ‘The learned Counfel have fo 
ably gone through the Company's right of 
appointing Supervifors, and fo ably ftated 
to the Houfe the urgent neceffity of fuch an 
appointinent, that I will not follow them 
through one inch of the ground they have 
gone over ; perfuaded, as I am, that they 
have left conviétion on the mind of every 
Gentleman who retains the leaft particle of 
Parliamentary independence, and the leaft 
regard to national faith. Sir, you have 
heard, at your bar, what your Committees 
have done. One has been fo flow in their 
motions that the Company have given up 
long fince all hopes of redrefs from them, 
and the other has gone on altogether as ra- 
pid, that they do not know where they will 
ftop. Like the fly of the jack, the latter has 
gone, hey go mad! the other, like the pon- 
derous lead at the other end; arid, in this 
manner, Sir, have you roatted the India 
Company. Shame upon fuch proceedings ! 
Recolieét, I entreat you, your dignity. Re- 
colleét that the national faith is in this in- 
ftance violated | And I conjure you, by all 
that is either dear or facred, that you will 
recollect the noble intrepidity of your brave 
anceftors, and how they would havs aéted, 
if any Minifter in their time had DARED to 
have told them, after the uninterrupted en- 
joyment of a long and glorious peace, that 
the India Company were in a ftate of almoft 
actual bankruptcy, and that they were on 
the brink of ruin, when he himfelf was the 
caufe of that ruin, and that he afked them to 
do what what was properly his bufinefs. Sir, 
this advantage I derive from old-age, which, 
notwithftanding the compliments paid us at 
the door by an honourable old Gentleman, 
who faid we are as young as ever, I feel 
growing fo faft upon me, that I have Icft 
the two dangerous paffions in a public man, 
of indignation and furprize. I confefs my- 
felf fo aceuftomed to the diforder and cor- 
ruption which furrounds me, that I am not 
furprized at any thing which can poffibly 
happen. Sir, I have hitherto refifted that 
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torrent of corruption which threatened ruin 
to this country, and, I hope God, in his in- 
finite mercy, will ever protest me from it, - 
And, Sr, fince this matter became firft agi- 
tated in this Houfe, I have fpared no la- 
bour, I have wearied myfeif in the fervice of 
my country, and on fo important a difcuffion 
have not failed informing myfelf of every 
particular. Sir, in the year 1767, I recol- 
Jet a bill was brought m, and an enquiry 
into the affairs of the India Company was 
fet on foot. Sir, that Parliament—and, as 
it is gone, as it is dead, I fhall fpeak of it 
with freedom, fat day after day, for 41 days, 
and broke up without doing any thing at all. 
Sir, the feat which I unworthily fill 
at prefent, was then filled by a man who 
would have blown fuch a blaft as would have 
rouzed you from your lethargy ; I mean 
the late Alderman Beckford ? For, though I 
happened to differ from him in opinion, he 
is dead, and I will do juttice to his merit. 
It was near about that period of 1767, Sir, 
that a difcovery was made, that the India 
Company had obtained an acquifition of 
great wealth: It feems, Sir, that a Lady of 
great fortune in India, who had been unge- 
neroufly dealt with by her ftewards, was un- 
lucky enovgh to engage the attention of 
Parliament, who, perhaps envious of the 
booty’s being divided without the having a 
fhare; pail their addreles to their Lady, but 
whether to her perfon or fortune you muft 
determine ; for, Sir, they were very eager 
indeed to embrace her ; they pretended to 
refcue her from the rapacity of her ftewards, 
yet, as foon as they touched the very good 
fortune of four hundred thoafand pounds per 
annum, they left the Lady to deftru€tion. 
In this manner, Sir, the Iaft Parliament 
ated ; and, after pretending to redrefS the 
grievances of the Company, got up, after 
41 days painful and laborious fitting, with- 
out coming to any conclufion at all. What 
has the Seleé&t Committee of this Parliament 
been, but a mock enquiry ? They have re- 
drefled no grievances ; and, Sir, confidering 
that Government annually receive from the 
Eaft-India Company one million net money, 
for duties, cuftom, and excife, I think this 
bill, which may materially affect this re- 
venue, fhould not be precipitately affented 
to. 
Sir William Meredith.—Sir, I do not 
with to trouble the Houfe, but, as I had the 
honour ef being in that Committee, I only 
beg leave to intorm the honourable Gentle- 
man, that we were appointed to enquire in- 
to their affairs, and not to redrefs grievan- 
ces, We are proceeding in the one, and 
the other we never promijed. The honour- 
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able Gentleman has difplayed his eloquence 
and rhetorick with his cuftomary facility 5 
but all he has yet faid can only be confider- 
ed as the mere invention of a ively and in- 
genious imagination. He compares the two 
Committees to a jack ; that the Secret one is 
like the flier of a jack, and the other like the 
weight. I agree with him m the fimile, but 
draw a very different conclufion. Sir, be- 
tween the heavy ponderous weight at one 
end, and the quick motion of our flier, the 
difh is prepared and rendered fit for digef- 
tion. 

Lord G. Germaine. —Sir, I do not rife up 
to give any trouble to the Houfe, but merely 
to deliver my fentiments, and prove that I 
have aéted coniiftently throughout this af- 
fair. Town, Sir, that I difliked the mcde 
of this bill, The way, Sir, in which it 
was introduced I objected to; and I fin- 
cerely wifh it had come to us through any 
other channel than a Secret Commiitee. 
When, Sir, two honourable Gentlemen in 
the Direction of India affairs ftood up, and 
pledged themfelves that no Supervifion 
fhould go out, -I then wifhed that Parlia- 
ment would not interfere, unlefs they at- 
tempted to proceed ; But, fince I have heard 
their Counfel at the bar, the very arguments 
which they advance againft the bill are the 
greateft proofs of the urgent necellity for it 5 
and, Sir, had thofe Gentlemen been engaged 
to defend the bill, they could not have ftarted 
arguments more effectual for that purpofe 
than thofe which we have heard againft it. 
The evils in India are of that magnitude, 
that the Parliament only can reform them ; 
for, Sir, let us fee who were appointed to 
reform thofe grievances ; fix Supervifors are 
appointed here; but the Governer and 
Council are alfo included. ‘The very men, 
who are immediately accufed of delinquency, 
are the very men to redrefs grievances ! 
What an infult to the very natives, and a 
mockery of juftice ! The men, by whofe ra- 
pacity and cruelty the India Company are 
nearly ruined, are to be the Reformers of 
Manners ! Nay, Sir, has not a Member, in 
his place, been accufed of extorting from the 
miferable natives of India, by an arbitrary and 
oppreflive tax, a great part of his wealth ? 
Has he not been refolutely told by an evi- 
dence (whom he afked HiMSELF) that 
the illegal tax of the Mottut was a great part 
taken by himfelf for his drefs and his table ? 
Has he been able to deny it? No! The 
evidence, with a thare of intrepidity and ho- 
neity which does him honour, told him to 
his face, accufed him, Sir, undauntedly, at 
the bar of this Hcufe, of rapacity and ty- 
ranny: And are fuch men, Sir, who have 
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rioted with an unrelenting cruelty in the di- 
ftreffes of their miferable fellow-creatures, 
proper perfons to reftore the current of 
juitice, and regulate the mifchiefs which 
their iniquity has produced ? No, Sir ; and 
as Parliament only can remedy the evil, and 
as Parliament are well able to doit, [am 
heartily for the bill. 

Lord North. —I did not intend to have 
faid any thing to the bill ; I am fatisfied 
that it has as general affent as any matter 
which ever came within this Houfe ; but, 
Sir, as I have been particularly alluded to 
by an honourable Gentleman over the way, 
(Mr. Burke) I thall beg the indulgence of 
the Houfe for a few moments. The ho- 
nourable Gentleman over the way, Sir, has 
faid that Government has plundered the 
Eatt-India Company of 2,000,000l. Sir, 
the 400,0col. per year was obtained from 
them for the fervice of the public, and not 
for the emolument of the Minifter ; and, 
Sir, fince their affairs have turned out in fo 
wretched a manner, I am of opinion that 
the 2,000,000]. is much better employed in 
this coustry, than in India to build walls 
round their camps, with locks and keys to 
keep the men trom deferting. I think, 
Sir, that it is allowed that Parliament have 
a right over the India Company, and that 
Parliament can do them fervice : Then, Sir, 
fince the one is eftablifhed, and the other 
allowed, no objection of any confequence 
can be made to the bill ; and I confefs, when 
the matter was firft propofed to me, I con- 
fidered it as I do now, as an expedient highly 
jultifiable and no lefs neceflary, 

Lord Clive.—I will trefpais on the indul- 
gence of the Houfe but a few moments. [ 
am forry, Sir, to find the India Company 
contending with Parliament, becaufe, when- 
ever their rights to territorial poffeflions are 
examined into, they will be difputed, and 
the Crown become the a€tual poffeffors of 
them. No man, Sir, has been more liberal- 
ly rewarded by the Company than I have 
been, and, though the learned fages in the 
law have very ably argued the caufe of their 
clients, yet, Sir, I feel myfelf influenced 
by motives which they cannot feel, gratitude 
and intereft ; and, Sir, if I ever fhould be 
forgetful .of the one, which God forbid, the 
other would teach me to attend to the affairs 
of the Company. Sir, I confider, the inte- 
reft of the nation and the Company as infe- 
parable, and, Sir, with refpeét to the Super- 
vifion, I was and continue to be againft 
it; but, Sir, at the fame time, I confider this 
bil) as an exertion of Parliamentary autho- 
rity, yet extremely neceffary ; and I could 
with that the Company had met this — 
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half way, inftead of petitioning and quar- 
relling with the mouth that is to feed them. 
With refpeét to the Gentlemen nominated 
for the Supervifion, they are themfelves the 
beft judges, whether their abilitics and inte- 
grity are equal to the important fervice in 
which they were to engage. Had they, Sir, 
known the Eaft-Indies as well as I do, they 
would fhudder at the bare idea of fuch a 
perplexing and difficult fervice. Sir, the 
moft rigid integrity, with the greateft difin- 
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tereftednefs, the greateft abilities, with refo- 
lution and perfeverance, muft be united. in 
the man or men who undertake to reform 
the accumulating evils which exift in Ben~ 
gal, and which threaten to involve the na- 
tion and the Company in one common 
ruin. 

The Houfe was cleared for a divifion 
jut before twelve, when the numbers were 
153 for the third reading, and 28 againit it. 


REPORT from the COMMITTEE appointed to examine the feveral 


Laws now in being relative to 


HE Committee appointed to examine 

the feveral laws in being relative tu the 
affize of bread, and to report the fame, to- 
gether with their opinion thereupon, to the 
Houfe, have, in obedience to the orders of 
of this Houle, examined all the laws re- 
fpeéting the affize of bread. 

They have alfo (as far as the Journals of 
the Houfe could afford them information) 
examined the proceedings of this Houle on 
this fubjeét. 

Your Committee have examined feveral 
evidences, from the feveral branches of this 
bufinefs ; viz. the corn-factor, the mealman, 
and the baker. And 

Your Committee do find, that, from time 
immemorial, and in all times to the thirty- 
firft year of the reign of George the Second, 
there was in all affize tables, made under the 
Jaw, a wheaten bread made of flour the 
whole produce of the wheat, the faid flour 
weighing, at an average, three fourths of 
the wheat whereof it was made. 

Your Committee are informed, and do 
find, that fuch flour doth contain the whole 
nutrition or fuftenance of the wheat ; and 
that fuch is the beft medium ‘ftandard, and 
the moft proper, which can be introduced, 

for bread in common ufe. 

That, in the thirty-firft year of therein of 
George the Second, an aét paffed, intitled, 
* An aé& for the due making of bread, and 
to regulate the price and affize thereof, and 
to punith perfons who fhal] adulterate meal, 
flour, or bread ;° wherein, amongft other 
matters, it is direS&ted, that, where an af- 
fize fhall be fet, no other fort or forts of 
bread [made of wheat] except the wheaten 
and houfhold, as fet in the tables annexed 
to the faid a&, fhould be made or fold, un- 
der a penalty exprefied in the faid aét. 

Which forts of bread, aliho’ there be no 
fpecific defcription of them in the faid act, 
nor any fuch defcription to be collected from 
the {aid tables, are holden forth to us to be 
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made by a divifion of the flour (reprefenting 
the whole wheat) into two parts ; the wheat- 
en bread intended by that aSt being fuppoied 
to be made of the finer half, and the houfh- 
old bread to be made of the coarfer half. 

That the wheaten bread made of the flour 

(reprefenting the whole of the wheat) which 
had from time to time immemorial been fet 
and {tood in all affize-tables heretofore made, 
and was the bafis and ftandard of all, was 
by this laft mentioned aé exclude and pro- 
hibited from being made and fold. 

Your Committee do find that this a&t has 
never been, from the time of paffing the 
fame, nor is at this day in actual operation, 
according to the true intent and meaning 
thereof : That the flour is not in fact fo di- 
vided, nor the bread fo made as is defcribed : 
That very little houfhold bread whatever is 
made: That no houfhold bread, fuch as 
is fuppofed and was intended by the a&, is 
made: That the wheaten bread, which is 
made and fold, is not the wheaten biead in- 
tended by the aét. 

That, in confequence of the old ftandard 
wheaten bread being excluded, while the 
law, directing other forts to be made, is 
found not to operate in practice, great con- 
fufions and many ineonveniences have arifen 
and do exift ; and, amongft others, the mar- 
ket hath been prevented from being fupplied, 
in times of {carcity, with a bread made of 
fuch flour asthe law permitted to be impoit- 
ed for that purpofe. 

That your Committee, confidering thefa 
confequences and effects of quitting the old 
medium ftandard wheaten bread made as 
above defcribed, do find, that, if that tand- 
ard bread made of flour, which is the whole 
produce of the wheat, the faid flour weigh- 
ing, on an average, three fourths of the 
weight of wheat whereof it is made, was 
again introduced under cercain rezulati ne 
and reftiiétions, it would tend to prevent the 
faid confufions, and to remedy the {aid in- 
conveniences + 
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conveniences: And your Committee find, 
that the columns calculated for the wheaten 
bread, in the now repealed affizé-tables of the 
act of the 8th of Anne, would be the proper 
affize for the faid bread ; and will have this 
further benefit and advantage, that, when 
wheat (the baker's allowance included) is at 
feven fhillings the buthel, the wheaten twelve- 
penny loaf of this ftandard bread would con- 
tain 7b. 70z. 4 dr. of bread, whereas the 
twelve-penny wheaten loaf, according to the 
aflize of George the Second, doth contain 
only 6lb. 80z. 4dr. and fo in the like pro- 
portion. 

Although your Committee may apprehend 
that, within the cities of London and Welt- 
minfter, and within the markets dependent 
upon, and conneéted with the fame, fome 
inconveniences might arife, if the Magiitrate, 
whenever he fhould direét this ftandard 
wheaten bread to be made, and to fet an af- 
fize thereon, fhould for the prefent be per- 
mitted to prohibit the wheaten now in ufé 
from being made and fold, or omit to fet an 
affize thereon: Yet they do not find, that, 
when and where, in any other parts of the 
kingdom, the Magiltrate fhall fet an affize 
upon, and dire&t this ftandard bread to be 
made, any inconvenience could arife, if there 
was no affize fet for any bread of a finer 
fort, nor any fuch permitted to be made 
without a licence. On the other hand, they 
find that, in order not to enhance the price 
of bread upon any perfons who are ufed, or 
fhould be willing to be fupplied with bread 
of an inferior and cheaper fort than the faid 
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ftandard bread, the bakers fhal! be at liberty 
to bake and fell the faid inferior forts of 
bread, provided they be reftrained by fevere 
penalties from felling, at the price of ftand- 
ard bread, any bread which fliall not come 
up to the full ftandard in its compofition. 

Upon the whole, your Committee came 
to the following refolutions : 

Refolved, That it is the opinion of this 
Committee, that, if the Magiltrates were by 
law permitted (when and where they hall 
think fit to fet an affize on bread) to intro- 
duce again, under certain regulations and re- 
firiétions, the old ftandard bread of flour, 
which is the whole produce of the wheat, 
the faid flour weighing, on an average, three 
fourths of the weight of the wheat whereof 
it is made, it will tend to prevent many ins 
conveniences which have arifen in the affize 
and making of bread for fale. 

Refolved, that it is the opinion of this 
Committee, that the columns calculated for 
the wheaten bread, in the new repealed ta- 
bles of the aét of the 8th of Queen Anne, 
intitled, ¢ An aét to regulate the price and 
aflize of bread,” would be the proper affize 
for the faid ftandard wheaten bread ; and 
that the twelve-penny loaf of this ftandard 
wheaten bread, containing the whole flour 
of the wheat (the faid flour weighing, on 
an an average, three fourths of the weight 
of the faid wheat) would, upon a medium, 
contain one pound of bread in eight more 
than the twelve penny loaf of the prefent 
wheaten bread made under the act of the 31ft 
of George the Second. 


For the UNIVERSAL MAGAZINE. 


The Force of the tender Paffions, and the Danger of indulging them: 
A Moral Tale. 


R. Kingfley, a young clergyman of 

merit, performed the office of Cu- 
rate to Dr. Wakefield, who had conceived 
avery high regard for him : And his comely 
featuses, his {peaking eye, and his manifeit 
generotity of mind, rendered him not indif- 
ferent to Mifs Wakefield, the daughter of 
his benefactor. His vifits to the Doftor 
were frequent ; who perhaps, was impru- 
dent in giving him fo much countenance, if 
he had any averfion to thofe confequences that 
might naturally have been expected to arife 
from his being fo often at his houfe. But 


pethaps he had no fuch averfion; and, 
though poffefled of a confiderable fortune, 
might have laid it down as his plan refpect- 
ing his daughter, to ubferve the workings of 
her affeClion, and the virtues of her choice, 


and leave money out of the queftion. Howe 
ever this might be, a very fincere and mu- 
tual affeCtion had taken place between the 
parties ; and, for two years, it grew with- 
out any direét difcovery from either fide. 

In the third year of their intimacy, it hap- 
pened, that a calm evening’s walk intro- 
duced a very dangerous converfation between 
them. It was in the month of May, tha 
fweeteft evening in the month, and ina moft 
delightful and thady grove. Mr. Kingfley’s 
heart, tuned to loye, broke forth in its moft 
harmonions accents ; nor were the pleafing 
founds deftitute of fympathetic efficacy on 
the heart of the lovely Maria, She could 
not, fhe would not, totally difguife the fa- 
vourable fentiments fhe had of him. He 
exulted in happinefs entirely new, and of the 
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They agreed to love 
each other ; for they could not help it; 
but agreed alfo, ‘that it mult be very care- 
fully concealed from—whom ?— Alas! from 
her fond father. It was the firft concesl- 
ment from him of any kind that Maria knew. 

The confinement of Dr. Wakefield by 
the gout often confined his daughter alfo the 
greater part of the day, which fhe fpcnt, 
partly in reading to him, and partly at her 
needle. Mr. Kingfley, at the invitation of 
the Dogtor, very often made a third in this 
party, and, by the fenfible Jiveline‘s of his 
converfation, and the refpeétful tenderncis cf 
his behaviour, diverted his benefactor, at the 
fame time that he rivetted more firmly the | 
chains of love. The fituation of our young 
couple was, however, attended with pain. 
The conftraint which they were obliged to 
put upon theméelves, the fear attending it, 
and the difficulty of getting a few favour- 
able minutes alone, rendered them lefs happy 
than they were before the difcevery of each 
other’s heart. Eut the chief uneafinefs to 
both arofe from the principles of virtue. 
Maria could not but condemn herfelf for 
giving fo much encouragement to Mr. 
Kingfley’s paffion, while her father was ig- - 
morant of the declaration he had made 
to her. And he could not pacify his mind 
on the refle&tion that he was abuling the hot- 
pitality and benevolence of his bet friend, 
by an attachment which he could not even 
hope would be approved of. 

The Doétor was taking his nap one afier- 
noon, when Mr. Kingfiey cam on a vitit 
there, and found Miis Wakere!d alone ; 
and, to the agony of his heart, found her 
in tears. He could not reft without kn 
ing why fhe fhed them, if it might poilibly 
be in his power to relieve her, she aijurecd 
him, without referve, that he had no finall 
fhare in the caufe of her diftrefs —that the 
had been thinking of what had pafled be- 
tween them at various times, without her fa- 
ther’s knowing any thing of it—and what 
would be the confequence, if he fhould hear 
it by any accident ? ¢ Indeed, Mr. Kingfley, 
fuid the lovely maid, it will be beft for us to 
avoid each other's company as much as petli- 
ble, for there is no profpect of happine!s tor 
us together.” 

Mr. Kingfley was ftruck with afcnith- 
ment by a propofal that raifed every painful 
paflion in his breait, and, for a confiderable 
time, could not utter a word. At length he 
found ut:erance: ‘1 0 leave you, to be ie 
paiated trom you my dear Milfs Wakehel, 
itis death ; and of my own accord to avoid 
your company!—it will be felf-murcer. 
Neo ; it is tue, T have been guilty of pre- 
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fumption, in the indulgence of my wifhes— 
I did not intend they tlould ever have bro- 
ken filence ; but they are now known to y 








if I yet hope the difcovery was not dij} 
to her.’ 

* Mr. Kingfley, faid the, you have known 
my mind too well 5 T could not totaliy con- 
ceal it; nor is it, norvccn it he attered. 
But to what purpoie, Sir, willour acquain- 
tance be ? As it wou! 





ld be 4 
to make any propoful to my f 
be very difhonovrab!: 
@ private corretjondence on a jubjeét up; 

noft, I fear, in both our hearts. —VV here 
can it end ?” 

There wes fo much truth in this, that Mr 
Kingfley could make no {atisfatiory reply to 
it. The tears fterted afrefh into Maria’s 
eyes, and his were at once infected. ‘They 
wept heartily together ; and the refult of one 
quarter of an hour's conyerfation afterwards 
was, that he confented to fhorten and de- 
creafe his vifits graduaily, that nothing might 
be fufpeéted, and make trial of the efficacy 
of abfence towards their relief. 

A. fortnight pafled in the mof painful 
feelings of mortified pifions bsfore Mr, 
Kingfley returned to pay another vi ite He 
could hold out no longer. Maria had 
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concealed the uncatinefs of her heart by 
a counten as placid as fhe could put on 
before her father ; but, happening to be with 
him in the parlour when tie young Curite 
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ter din: 
with a folitary and pentive walk in the ; 

den. He took the path to a favourite ] wie 
temple, eected on a beautiful eminence, 
which overlooked a gieat extent of country, 
but was, neverthelefs perfectly retired. No 





fooner had he opened the vor, than he was 
itt the molt pleasing confubcn at 
the fi Miis Wakefield, who was re- 





clined on a fofa witha book in her hand, 
t } wt “ah athar nerk +h 
and, by the warmth of the weather, and the 





reftle/s nights fe had lately had, was falien 
fatt afleep. Re was about to withdraw ; but 
her ite jittle dog, with the moft friend- 
ly folicitude for her fafety, or for his {atis- 





faétion, awaked her, on the firft fight cf a 
companion. 
Let the reader imagine, not her furpr'ze, 


but her pleature at this inca ent; perh ps, 
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Not totally an unexpeted one. Let him for- 
give them if they embraced each other. The 
refolution which duty on her part, and gra- 
titude on his, had impofed on them, had 
been repented an hundred times on both 
fides ; and both agreed, that it was impof- 
fible to be obferved. They were now in 
ftronger bondage than ever. 

Mr. Kinofley refolved :o throw himfelf on 
the mercy of his benefagtor. He went in- 
ftantly in fearch of him. ‘ O Sir, faid he, 
on one knee, forgive my prefumption—let 
me unburden my heart to you, and I will be 
perfectly fubmiflive to your decifion. I have 
been but too much indulged in your family: 
And you will be thocked, I fear, at my in- 
gratitude, when I prefume to mention Mifs 
Wakefield's name to you. I have feen and 
converfed Sir, fo often with your lovely 
daughter that——.” 

© Ycu mult fay no more, Mr. Kinofley ; 
I perfesily underfland you. We will talk 
of any thing elfe at prefent : Let us walk a 
little m the garden; My foot is ealer than 
it has been for fome time.’ Mr. Kingfley 
was tortured with all the inquietude of fui- 
pence 

In the evening, when the Dostor had re- 
tired to his ftudy, he fent for his daughter, 
who attended him with a thoufand confli&t- 
ing thoughts. *¢ Be feated, my love, I have 
fomething to chat with you about’ She 
feated herfelf in refpeétful downcaft filence, 
and the Doétor proceeded : 

‘ I have had a propofal made me, my 
dear, that you are greatly interefted in. 
Have you feen a perfon, with whom you 
cculd be happy ? Speak freely, I mean to 
eonfult with, not to command you.’ 

* Oh forgive me, cried Maria, that I have 
kept any thing from you! Iwill tell you 
every fecret of my heart, and you fhall dif- 
pofe of meas you pleafe: If you are angry 
with me, I fhall, indeed, with I had never 
feen Mr. Kingiley !° 

‘ He {poke to me to-day, Maria : I heard 
him mention your name, and cut him fhort. 
1 would hear no more till I had fairly under- 
ftood what had paffed between you. I would 
know how long it is fince Mr. Kingfley firtt 
opened his mind to you, and what counte- 
nance you have given him.” 

In reply to this, Maria was very frank, 
and related every circumftance, not omitting 
the refolution they had formed, and the mo- 
tives to it ; and concluded with affuring her 
father, that Mr. Kingfley had ever treared 
her in the moft refpectful manner poffible. 
The old Gentleman atked his daughter, 
when he had heard her out, if fhe had any 
ebjeétion to his fending for Mr. Kingtley 
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now, as he had fomething to fay to him. 
She had none ; but only chofeé to retire, if 
he pleafed 

It would be much too tedious to recount 
the particulars of this converfaiion. The 
Doétor well knew Mr. Kingifley’s prefent 
circumftances, and that he had confiderable 
expe€tations from a diftant relation. His 
merit was particularly agreeableto him ; and, 
on the whole, he had little obje&tion to his 
marrying hisdanghter. But, ashe difliked 
hafty matches, he defired them to delay their 
union for one twelve-month, that he might 
fee whether they had that fteady and mutoal 
affection, which is fo effential to the. happi- 
nefs of the married ftate. 

The lovers were tranfported with joy, but 
fighed for the expiration of the period that 
was to make them completely happy. Their 
conduét, however, became lefs guarded, 
than formerly. Mr. Kingfley, though vir- 
tuous from principle, though he loved with 
reverence, was yet too much exhilarated to 
behave always with the moft punétilious de- 
coum. A conflié arofe between his virtue 
and his paffions. They had often and often 
plighted their vows before the face of Hea- 
ven; Of what confequence were forms ? 
They might be confidered as a€tually mar- 
ried. Maria feemingly ftarted with furprize 
at this reafoning ; but the reafoned in reply 
toit, inftead of leaving her lover. She was 
angry, fhe wept: Nor could the youth re- 
frain from dropping a tear on her lovely face, 
while he attempted to wipe away her's with 
the lip of tender affeftion. She recovered 
from her diftrefs, on his feeming to recover his 
reafon. Butalas! how eafily we deceive our- 
felves; fhe could not doubt the fincerity of her 
lover: His words had ever borne the ftamp 
cf truth, his obfrvations were the refult of 
untainted honefty. By the unbounded de- 
pendence fhe had on him, the lefs the had 
on herfelf ; and even the good opinion fle 
entertained of his truth and morality led 
her to the commiffion of an immoral action. 
Her heart, long convinced of his good qua- 
lities, and how worthy he was to be beloved, 
now only bore teftimony in his behalf ; and 
her heated imagination brightened the glow- 
ing colours. She fell —— the Jovely Maria 
fell, the viétim of as pure a pailion as ever 
burned in a female breatt. 

Ahout this time, Mr. Kingfley’s rela- 
tion died ; and it was neceflary, that he 
fhould take a journey to poffefs himfelf of 
his effe&ts. Mean while, Maria awakened 
from the trance, into which the delufive m.ifts 
of paffion had thrown her. She was fenfi- 
ble of what had pafled, and afhamed of her 
condust. While her heart yet panted with 
rapture, 
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rapture, her eyes were fuffufed with tears ; 
and the murmurs of love were ftifled by the 
fighs of agony andaffli€tion—So clofe do re- 
morfe and repentance follow on the fteps of 
guilt. 

To add to her affiition, no letters came 
to her from Mr. Kingfley. He had fick- 
ened at the houfe of his relation, and the 
nature of his il!nefs had taken from him the 
capacity of writing himfelf, or of dictating 
to another. He languifhed for fome months 
and died. Some papers found in his pock- 
ets explained iis conneCtion with Dr, Wake- 
field, and a note at length arrived announc- 
ing his deceale. 

The weeping Maria fat by the fide of her 
father, and retufed to be comforted. It 
was in vain, that he attempted to compofe 
her. The fruits of her too tender attach- 
ment to her lover had begun to appear: She 
had advanced in her pregnancy, while the 
ceremcenial of marriage had not been pertorm- 
ed. She now experienced al] the fatal con- 
fequences of her rathnefs ; the now found, 
that the indulgence of the paffions leads to re- 


morfe and repentance. Her virtue, her mo- 
deity, could not fupport fo fevere an afflic- 
tion. Her health, her gaiety, forfook her ; 
and the moment that was to make her a mo- 
ther, conducted her to the grave. 

For the children of innocence and virtue, 
for the fportive daughters of youzh, for the 
guililefs and inexperienced maidens, whole 
hearts, warmed with the greateft of all paf- 
fions, languifh for the completion of their 
withes, ths piture is drawn and difplayed ; 
to them this leffun is addrefled. Hence 
Jet them learn that to By from an enemy 
they cannot refi(t is the only means to eicape 
a defeat. To play on the brink of a pre- 
cipice is to spot with danger: And to 
parley with a lover, in the hour of fonduels, 
is to provoke ruin.” The arrogant heart that 
contemns a foe fhall be humbled ; but the 
caution of wifdom will thun the unequal 
engagement. ‘The pride of honour, the 
con{cioulnels of virtue, and even the frozen 
veil of chaftity, have been all found infutis 
cient to repel the affau}ts of love, unaifitted 
by prudence, and unaided by difcretion, 


For the UNiversAL MAGAZINE. 
The Naiure of Virtue: A Moral Effay. 


ORAL writers, even the antients, 

tho’ not With the fame precifion as the 
moderns, have deduced the firft principles 
of virtue from the moral fenfe; a fenle 
which immediately repreients a certain tem- 
per and conduét in a hght peculiarly beauti- 
ful: And, by this reprefentation of things, 
virtue is naturally recommended to our ap- 
probation and purfuit. ‘This appears to be 
the firft motive to virtue, evidently founded 
in the frame and conftitution of man. But 
then, as it is an immediate fenfe, a kind of 
natural inftinét, it is not in ielf fufficient to 
fupport the caufe of virtue, or to give ita 
fuperior ftrength and command. For it is to 
be obferved, that, befides the moral fenfe, 
and thofe affections which appear chiefly to 
co-operate with it, there are various initinéts 
and paffions in the human frame, which 
lead to objeéts of avery different nature. 
Thefe, experience tells us, are often mére 
firong and impetuous, and confequenily, in 
an immediate competition, muft prevail over 
the moral fnfe, and entirely fruitrate its 
tendency. It is therefore neceffary to bring 
additional aid to virtue from other principles 
of our nature : and the principle which di- 
ftinguifhes the human mind, which is the 
con{fpicuous and peculiar ornament of its 
nature, and the fource of all its improve- 


ment, is the power of refleStion and reas 
foning. 

The inferior animals feem to be governed 
by certain inftin&s, appetites, and paffions ; 
thefe are to them the chief principles of ac- 
tion, and guide them to their diftin& goal, 
by an immediate, regular, and uniform im- 
pulfe. But thecafe is very different with re- 
gard to man ; if his actions were abandoned 
to the blind influence of inftinét or paffion, 
*{1s too evident to need demonftration, that 
his would, at leatt probably, iffue in a con- 
duct as pernicious to himfeif as detrimental 
to fociety. To prevent this fatal effect, man 
is endued with reafon and reflection, where- 
by he can recognife his temper and affec- 
tions, and weigh the confequences of his 
aétions : He is hereby enabled to fubdue or 
regulate the felf-affeétions, by eftimating the 
real value of their obje¢ts, and thereby lef- 
fening their influence, Thus he may reme- 
dy the diforder of paffion; eftabiith an 
agreeable tranquillity in his own mind; and, 
at the fame time, add ftrength and vigour to 
the virtuous affections, by attending to their 
intrinfic excellence, and furveying al) thofe 
happy effeéts which they naturally produce : 
And, by this means, he may conftanily 
carry on the improvements of virtue ; and, 
from his increafing Knowledge of the gene- 
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yal conftitution, be more and more fatisfied 
that itis the great end of his nature ; and 
therefore that ics obligation mutt be com- 
pl eat. 

Man has evidently planted in his mind the 
feeds and firft princip'es of witdom and vir- 

ue. But it is equally manifeit, that, if 
thefe fhall lie together uncultivated, they 
wil] cont: ibut e vt ‘ty little to raif: him tc th: ut 
degree ot hapuinels, perfection, and dignity, 
of which nature has certainly made him ca- 
Ina mind entirely neglected, thete 
ellent feeds will hardly {prirg up, and 
their influence muft be ftifled by the preva- 
Jence of fenfual pleafures and purfuits Tn 
this cafe, man will be little ditinzuithed 
from the other animals, and the objects of 
their purfuit will be mt ich the fame. Nay, 
perhaps, man will not have fuch a tincere re- 
lith of animal pleaftvres as thefé have. That 
nobler p:incip'e with which he is endued, 
however cpprefled, may yet give him fome 
fecret difcontent, or his natural defires of 
reatey Jeo.ces of happinefsmay falibiy dafh 
aul tits preient enjovments. 

it we, then, confider man in a merely 
na.vra! itet., without the advantages of cul- 
tare and improvement, he muit mate a ve- 
ry inconiiderable figure, and hare liy claim 
any § great fay 1" “y1O! ity over vie ot 4 er nimals. 
Nay, it will be we'!, if he does not render 
him fe it tii! more bafe than thele, by deze- 

8 i into unnatural vices. On the other 
hand, whi n we confider the perfe& ion ‘on 
which vie human nature may be carried, 
ajult egucation, by proper culture and a vi- 
ry ore s induftry ; our ideas of it mut be 
wond:-iful ly enlarged. 

*Tis in this manner that man makes a 
continual progrefs in wiliom and know- 
Jedge, and carries on the improveiment of the 
arts and {ciences to an unlimited perfeciion. 























By - fame means, he enlarzes anc d ftrer gth- 
ns the habits of virtue, and rowan that 
temper of mind and purpofe of heart whict 


molt effc&: vally fecure his own peace, and 
the happinels of all with whom he has any 
inercourfe. Hereby it is, that a Socrates is 
diitinguithed trom the barbarous Indian, 
whole mind may natur illy be capable of an 
e jual degree of perfeStion in wifdom and 
virtue. Tt is by means of this progreffive 
improves nt, that man may rife in the fcale 
of bei: iy at aay of hi ippi2 iefS, to fuch a heis ght 
as his preient conce; ptions cannot well rea ich. 
Butas, m every pariuit, it is the profpect of 
advantage that excites action, and animates 
indutry 5 5 fo our improvements in virtue mutt 
chicfly depend upo. its {uppofed tendency to 
sheds our happinefs : And therefore all 
the reflections which we make ‘upon the 
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whole analogy of things muft unite in the 
confirmation of this neceflary and important 
principle. For it would be impoflible to 
carry tre moral fyftem to its full perfection, 
unlefS we fhould {uppot fe the whole frameand 
order of things to be fuch as always to fa- 
vour our advances in virtue, and to difcou- 
raze our relapte into vice. 

If ever our refleétions fhould carry us to 
any remarkable point of the conftitution, 
from whence virtue fhould appear deftitute of 
every character of excellence to diftinguith 
it from vice; for example, if we fhould 

fappofe them quite indifferent in the eftima- 
tion of the Deity, all improvement mutt 
here ftop, fince there could be no proper 
motive to forward it. Nay, what is worle, 
the difference betwixt virtue and vice mutt 
appear founded rather in imagination than 
the truth of things, which muft ever be con 
formable to the ideas in the divine mind. 
This reflection mutt fenfibly cool our ardour 
in the purfuit of virtue, give a new turn to 
our thoughts, and dilpofe us to prefer vice 
whenever it falls in with our prefent tafte 
and inclination. How pernicious fuch a the- 
ory mutt be to the caufé of virtue, and the 
intere# of mankind, is too clear and ftriking 
to need any iluttration. 

The moral fenfe, then, as has been ob- 
ferved, reprefents a certain temper and con- 
duct as beautiful and agreeable ; but there 

cften other paffions, which, by too much 
recommending their favourite objects, deter- 
mine us to the purfuit of thele. sonst te 
when the gratification of patlion is over, and 
we are ¢ difpok d calmly to refleét upon our 
cenduSt, we plainly difspprove of it; we 
now with we had aéted otherwile. From 
this relection, the moral fenfe muft, no 
doubt, receive confiderable ftrength ; be- 
caule this felf-difapprobation, tho” fuppofed 
even weak, yet, as it is conftant, and fill 
breaks in upon our calm thoughts, mutt 
therefore merit the greater regard. For, 
whi v3 this remains with us, we can never 
poffefs a full tranquillity of mind ; whereas, 
on the other hand, a victory over a bad paf- 
fion, tho’ the ftrus ggle may, in the mean 
time, be painful, yet afterwards affords us a 
leafing reflestion: 

The moral fenfe firft recommends virtue, 
or a virtuous aftion, to our praétice and pur- 
fuit, from that peculiar beauty with which 
it is arrayed ; and this is no doubt a very 
proper motive to influence the mind. But 
then, as in other cafes, we may often rea- 
fonably refift the influence of a merely 
beautiful fpecies ; fo itdoes not appear, that 
virtue, confidered fimply under the character 
of beautiful, produces the force of an obli- 
gation ; 
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gation: It is therefore another modification 
of the moral fenfe that lays the foundation 
of this laftfentiment. And, in fact, with 
regard to many aétions at leat, we feel a 
fenfe of duty pointing them out to us as 
what we ought to perform ; and, when we 
act contrary to this fen{c, we fuffer pain and 
remorfe upon refic&tion ; whereas, when 
we comply with it, we enjoy a pleafing 
confcioufnefs, and inward fatisfaétion of 
mind. That this really is the café cannot 
be called in queftion ; it is what we have an 
intimate feeling of, and there is‘no phzno- 
menon of the human mind that has been 
more univerfally acknowledged than the 
fap remorfe anctpainfui apprehenfions of a 
guilty conicience. And, no doubt, this re- 
fie&tion of the mind, efpecially upon an im- 
moral conduét, mutt be of the utmoft im- 
portance, and give great ftrength to the 
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caufe of virtue. For it isa monitor and a 
cenfor, lodged within our own breafts, and 
attending us wherever we'go. It allows us 
no repofe, but ftill upbraids us with the guilt 
of our crimes; and, tho’ we may often ba- 
nifh fuch refie&tion by a thoufand amule- 
ments, yet itis hard to be obliged to fly from 
ourfelves ; and, whenever we happen to re- 
turn again to deliberate thought, conf{cience 
feizes the opportunity, and is apt to difturb 
the tranquillity cf our minds : Since this is 
the cafe, every thinking man mutt find it his 
intereit to facrifice a thoufand vicious pur- 
fuits, in order to fecure peace with himfelf, 
and obtain the pleafing approbation of his 

wn confcience. ‘The tranfient pleafures of 
vice, however engaging they may appear, 
can never countervail the latting anguith of 
a felf-condemning mind. 


The BRitisH Muse, containing original Poems, Songs, Se. 
DELIA: aa ELEGY. 


ES, Delia loves! my fondeft vows are 
bleft ; 


s ? 
Farewell the memory of her paft difdain ; 
One king relenting glance has heai’d my breaft, 
And balanc’d in a moment years of pain. 


O’er her foft cheek confenting bluthes move, 
And with kind ftealth her fecret foul betray ; 
Blufhes which uther in the morn of love, 
Sure as the redd’ning eaft foretelis the day. 


Her tender {miles fhall pay me with delight, 
For many a bitter pang of jealous fear ; 

For many an anxious day, and ficeplefs night, 
For many a ftifled figh and filent tear, 


Delia thall come, and blefs my !one retreat ; 
She does not fcorn the thepherd’s lowly life ; 
She will not bluth to leave the fplendid feat, 
And own the title of a poor man’s wife. 


The fimple knot fhall bend her gather’d hair, 
The roffet garment ciafp her lovely breaft ; 
Delia fhall mix amongft the rurai fair, 

By charms alone diftinguish’d from the reft, 


And meek fimpl!icity, negle€ted maid, 

Shall bid my fair in native graces thine: 

She, only the, fhall lend her modeft aid, 
Chafte, fober prieftets, at {weet beauty’s fhrine ! 


How fweet to mufe by murmuring fprings re- 
clin’d ; 

Or, loitering carelefs in the fhady grove, 

Indulge the gentlef feelings of the mind, 

And pity thofe who live to aught but love! 


When Delia’s hand unlocks her fhining hair, 
And o’er her fhoulder fpreads the flowing gold, 
Bafe were the man who one bright trefs would 


{pare 
For all the ore of India’s coarfer mold, 


By her dear fide, with what content I'd toil, 
Patient of anv labour in her fight; 

Guide the flow plough, or turn the ftubborn foil, 
Till the laft ling’ring beam of doubtful light. 


But fofter tasks divide my Delia’s hours ; 

To watch the firftlings at their tender play 5 

With welcome fhade to fcreen the languid 
flowers, 

That ficken in the fummer’s patching ray. 


Oft will the ftoop, amidf her evening walk, 
With tender hand each bruifed plant to rear 5 
To bind the drooping lily’s broken ftalk, 
And nurfe the blofioms of the infant year. 


When beating rains forbid our feet to roam, 
We'll fheiter’d fit, and turn the ftoried page ; 
There fee what paffions fhake the lofty dome 
With mad ambition or ungovern’d rage. 


What headiong ruin oft involves the great ; 

What confcious terrors guilty bofoms prove ; 

What ftirange and fudden turns of adverfe 
fate 

Tear the fad virgin from her plighted love ! 


Delia fall read, and drop a gentle tear; 
Then caft her eves around the low-roof °d cot, 
And own the Fates have dealt more kindly 


here, 
That bleft with only love our little cot. 


For Love has fworn {I heard the awful vow) 
Tae wav'ring heart fhail never be his care, 
That ftoops at any bafer fhrine to bow: 

And what be cannot rule he fcorns to tharee 


My heart in Delia is fo fully bleft, 

It has not room to lodge another joy; 

My peace all leans upon that gentle breaft, 
And only these misfortune can annoy. 


Our 
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Our filent hours fhall fteal unmark’d away, 
In one long tender calm of rural peace ; 
And meafure many a fair unblemith’d day 
Of cheerful leifure and poetic eafe. 


The proud unfeeling world their lot thall fcorn, 
Who ’midft inglorious thades can poorly dwell: 


EASY and G 
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Yet, if fome youth, for gentler paffions born, 
Shall chance to wander near our lowly ceil, 


His feeling heart with purer flames {hall glow ; 
And leaving pomp and ftate and cares behind, 
Shall own the world has little to beftow 
Where two fond hearts in equal love are join’d. 


AY, a New Song. 


—_ 
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Let Corydon pipe on his reed to the fair, 
Let Damon and Strephon their talents difplay ; 
Let ev'ry young fhepherd admire her air, 
While I'm flighted, I'll learn to be eafy and gay. 


I know all the fwains ia the'village adore 
This virgin, as bright as the fun at noon-day ; 
She has chaftity, beauty, and wit in great ftore, 
And I find the tafk hard to be eafy and gay, 


Whenever I meet the fair nymph on the green, 
My countenance foon does my paffion betray ; 

I admire her thape, her {weet grace, and her mein, 
And hardly know how to be eafy and gay. 


Once more I’il attack her as warm as I can, 
And promife her marriage without more delay ; 
If Cupid wou'd kindly affift in the plan, 


All the reft of my life wou’d be eafy and gv, 
ODE 
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ODE for the New YEAR, 1773. 


RAPT in ftole of fable grain, 
With ftorms and tempefts in bis 


train, 

Which howi the naked woods among, 
Winter claims the folemn fong. 
Hark, tis Nature's laft f-rewell ! 
Every biaft is Nature’s kne!l ! 


Yet, thall glooms opprefs the mind, 
So oft by fege Experience tavght 
To feel its prefent views confin’d, 
And to the future point th’ afpuring thought ? 
All that fades again thal! live, 
Nature dies but to revive, 


Yon Sun, who fails in fouthern fkie:, 
And faintly gilds th’ horizon’s bound, 

Shall northward ftill, and northward rife, 
With beams of warmth and  fplendor 

crown’d, 

Shal] wake the flumbering bury’d grain 
From the cold earth’s relenting breaft, 

And Britain’s ifle fhall bloom aga:n 
in all its wonted verdure drefs’d, 


Britain, to whom kind Heav’n’s indulgent 
care 
Has fix’d in temperate climes its ftated goal, 
Far from the burning zone’s inclement air, 
Far from th’ eternal trofts which bind the 
pole. 


Here dewy Spring exerts his genial powers ; 
Here Summer glows falubrious, not fevere ; 
Here copious Autumn {fpreads his golden 
ftores, 
And Winter ftrenzthens the returning year. 


O with each bleffing may it rife, 
Which Heaven can give, or mortals bear ! 
May each wing’d moment, as it flies, 
Improve a joy, or eafe a care ! 
*Till Britain’s grateful heart aftonith’d bends 
To that Almighty Power, from whom ali good 
defcends. 


The CROCUS. 
From the Fables of Flowers. 


‘73 AY, beauteous flow’r, whofe bur- 
S nifh’d leaves 
s¢ With fpring’s own livery glow : 
s¢ In thefe bleak months, why dott thou chufe 
s* T” adorn a watte of fnow ? 


s¢ Say, doft thou grudge to fummer-hkies 
*¢ That bloom divinely bright : 

«6 Or, are thy beauties clearer feen, 
** Through this thin robe of white? 


& The fnow-drop, thy companion fair, 
“© As well thy foil might prove, 

*¢ And both might bloem in teafons {weet, 
** And far from hence remove. 
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© To fummer’s gayer months benign 

*¢ Should’ft thou transfer thy reign, 
«© Thy beauties ftill would brighter glow, 

*¢ And doubly grace the plain.” 


I faid :—The lovely fmiling flow’r, 
The beauty of ics race ; 

And, friendly to the fons of men, 
Reply’d with decent grace : 


“6 Nature's great book before thee fet s 
st She blames thee not to {can 

** Her works on every fide difplay’d, 
** The fit employ of man, 


¢* When {pring and fummer glad the earth, 
*¢ Ten thoufand beauties bloom ; 

*€ And various flow’rs of brighteft hue 
*¢ Diffufe a rich perfume. 


« Autumn of fruits her tribute brings, 
“¢ With yellow harvefts crown’d ; 

*¢ Then laugh the hills and vales, and meadg 
“6 With richeft plenty crown’d. 


‘* Winter, at length, with gloomy brow, 
«* Comes on to clofe the year ; 

«€ When flow’rs and fruits, and all their race, 
6 Almoft extin& appear. 


“ Yet ftill fome few the gracious pow’re 
« Permit of thefe to bloom : 

« Nor heap alike all Frora’s race, 
«© In one remorfelefs tomb, 


** And, foon as to the wat’ ry figns 
«© The fun retreats again ; 

s¢ Then fhe my flamy dyes awakes, 
“ And bids me deck the plain, 


“€ Nor lefs my worth, becaufe ’midft fnows 
s¢ My head I early rear; 

«© My flow’r ftill freth and lively blooms, 
«© As at the clofing year. 


« And know, when autumn’s fun prevails, 
«© My kindred flow’rs arife, 
‘© In forms which heav’aly pow'rs might 
praile, 
** And {cent the ambient fkies *, 


s¢ Thefe ev’ry difmal gloom difpel ; 
** Which mis’ry can impart, 

s¢ And joy and gladnefs ft:ll infpire, 
** And harmonize the heart, 


«* Meanwhile my earlier ftation here 
‘© (Health’s harbinger) I keep, 

s To glad the fad and cloudy days, 
** When f{pring’s foft zephyrs fleep. 


So, in the winter of his days, 
“© Chear theu thy drooping friend ; 
«* His forrows footh, his griefs affuage, 
6¢ And prompt afliftance lend. 


«6 So, when his fate and fortune lour, 
« Thy better aid impart 5 


* It is hereto be noted that the autumnal crocus is the faffron-flower, fo famous in medicine, 
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¢ And, with thy fortune’s warmer ray, 
s¢ Revive his dying heart,” 


She faid ;—the moral well became 
The {weet, propitious flow’r ; 

I mark’d the lore with heedful mind, 
And own’d fair FRIENDSHIP’S pow’r, 


HYMN t CONTENT. 


. THOU, the nymph with placid eye ! 
O feldom founc, yet ever nigh! 
Receive my temperate vow : 
Not all the ftorms, that thake the pole, 
Can e’er diflurb the halcyon foul, 
And fmooth unalter’d brow. 


O come, in fimpleft veft array’d, 

With all thy fober cheer difplay’d, 
To biels my longing fight ; 

Thy mein compofed, thy even pace, 

Thy meek regard, thy matron grace, 
And chafte fubdu’d delight, 


No more, by varying paflions beat, 

O gently guide my pilgrim feet, 
To find the hermit’s cell ; 

Where, in fome pure and equal fky, 

Beneath thy foft, indulgent eye, 
The modeft virtues dwell, 


Simplicity in Attic veft, 
And Innocence with candid breaft, 
And clear, undaunted eye ; 
And Hope, who points to diftant years, 
Fair op’ning thro’ this vale of tears 
A vifit to the iky, 


There Health, thro” whofe calm bofom glide 
The temperate joys in even ude, 

That rarely ebb or flow 5 
And Patience there, thy fitter meek, 
Prefents her mild, unvarving cheek, 

To meet the offer’d blow. 


Her influence taught the Phrygian fage 
A tyrant mafter’s wanton rage 
With fettied {miles to meet ; 
Inur’d to. toil and bitter bread, 
He bow'd his meek fubmitted head, 
And kifs’d thy fainted feet, 


But thou, oh nymph retir’d and coy ! 

In what brown hamlet ¢oft thou joy 
To tell thy fimple tale ? 

The lowlieft children of the ground, 

Mois rofe, and violet, blofium round, 
And lily of the vaie. 


O fay, what fcft, propitious hour, 

I beft may chufe to hail thy power, 
And court the gentle fway ? 

When autumn, friencly to the mufe, 

Shall thy own modett tints diffufe, 
And thed the milder day. 


When eve, her dewy ftar beneath, 
Thy bain y tpirit loves to breathe, 
And e.ery form is laid ; 
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If fuch an hour was e’er thy choice, 
Oft let me hear thy foothing voice 
Low whifpering thro’ the fhade. 


CHARACTERS. 


H! born to foothe diftrefe, and lighten 
7 care ; 
Lively as foft, and innocent as fair ; 
Bleft with that {weet fimplicity of thought 
So rarely found, and never to be taught; 
Of winning’ {peech, endearing, artlefs, kind, 
The lovelieft pattern of a female mind ; 
Like fome fair fpirit from the realms of reft, 
With all her native heaven within her breatt 5 
So pure, fo good, the fcarce can guefs at fin, 
But thinks the world without like that within 5 
Such melting tendernefs, fo fond to blefs, 
Her charity aimoft becomes excefs, 
Wealth may be courted, wifdom be rever’d, 
And beauty prais’d, and brutal ftrength be 
fear’d ; 

But goodnefs only can affection move ; 
And love muft owe its origin to love. 


II. 
Of gentle manners, and of tafte.refin’d, 
With ali the graces of a poiith’d mind ; 
Clear fenfe and truth ftill fhone in all the fpoke, 
And from her lips no idle fentence broke. 
Each niceg elegance of art the knew ; 
Correétly fair, and regularly true: 
Her ready fingers ply’d with equal {kill 
The pencil’s tafk, the needle or the quill, 
So pois’d her feelings, fo compos’d her foul, 
So fubjeét all to reafon’s calm controvl, 
One only paffion, ftrong, and unconfin’d, 
Difturb’d the balance of her even mind : 
One paffion rul’d defpotic in her breaft, 
In every word, and look, and thought. confeft 
But that was love, and love delights tu biefs 
The generous tranfports ot a fond excefs. 


Jo WISDOM. 


Wifdom ! if thy foft controul 

Can footh the ficknefs of the foul, 
Can bid the warring paflions ceafe, 
And breathe the balm of tender peace, 
Wifdom ! I blefs thy gentle fway, 
And ever, ever will obey. 
But if thou com’ft with frown auftere 
To nurfethe brood of care and fear 5 
To bid our {weeteft paflions die, 
And leave ys in their room a fizh 5 
Or if thine afpect ftern have power 
To wither each poor trantient hower 
That cheers the pilgrimage of woe, 
And dry the fprings whence hope fhould flow 3 
Witdom, thine empire I difclam, 
Thou empty boaft of pompous nsme! 
In gloomy thade of cioiflers dwell, 
But never haunt my cheerful cell. 
Hail to Pleafure’s frolic train ; 
Hail to Fancy’s golden reign ; 
Feftive mirth, and laughter wild, 
Free and fporstul as the child ; 

Hope, 
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Hope, with eager {parkling eyes, 
And eafy faith, and fond furprize ; 
Let thefe; in fairy colours dreft, 
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Fot ever thare my carelefs breaft ; 
Then, tho” wife I may not be, 
The wife themielves thall envy me. 


The Compendious Peerage of England, continued from Page 204 of our 
Magazine for O€tober laf? ; with the Arms finely engraved, and a geneas 
logical Account of the Noble Family of D’Arcy, Earl of Holdernefle. 


HTS family dates its antiquity from 

the Conqueft of England by William 
Duke of Normandy ; and it was highly di- 
itinguifhed in thofe early“times of our hifto- 
ry. It would not fuit, however, our pur- 
pofe, and it might appear tedious to our 
readers, fhould we minutely detail the aéts 
of this family from the Norman invafion, 
It may be fufficient to begin our refearches 
from the reign of Henry the Seventh. 

In the twelfth year of this Prince we find 
that Thomas Lord D'Arcy was one of the 
Northern Lords that marched with Thomas 
Earl of Surry, towards Norham-catile, un- 
to which the King of Scotland had then 
laid fiege. And on his retieat, following 
him, after fome plunder of the borders, -re- 
turned. 

In 13 Hen. VII, on the defeat of Perkin 
Warbeck and the Cornith traitors, he was 
empowered with Sir Amias Paulet, Knt. 
and Robert Sherborne, Dean of St. Paul’s, 
to enquire into their crimes, and to punifh 
them by fine or otherwile, according to their 
deferts. And the fame year, being a Knight 
for the King's body, he was made Conlta- 
ble of Bamburgh-caftle in Northumberland. 
He alfo obtained other honours in the fame 
reign; and, on the’ acceffion of Henry the 
Eighth to the Throne, he was one of the 
eleven Counfellors elected by his grandmo- 
ther the Countefs of Richmond, out of thofe 
his father mott trufted for the Government 
of the kingdom ; and was again made ge- 
neral Warden of the marches towards Scot- 
land, (Sir Thomas D'Arcy, Knt. being 
joined with him ;) in which year alfo the 
title and dignity of a Baron was revived to 
him, through the fpecial favour of that 
King, by writ of fummons to Parliament. 

In 21 Hen. VIII, he was one of the 
Lords which exhibited the articles againtt 
Cardinal Wolfey ; and in 22 Hen. VIII. 
fubfcribed that letter to Pope Clement the 
Seventh, intimating the lofs of his fupre- 
macy here, in cafe he did not comply in that 
caufe of King Henry's divorce. 

In 26 Hen. VIII, in regard of his age 
and debility of body, he procured. a fpecial 
licence to be abtent from Parliament : 
Which was thought rather to proceed from 
his unwillinguef&S to be there, toredzeing the 


ruin of the relizious houfes near approach- 
ing ; wherein he had no mind to give his 
vote, (the contrivance in order thereto hav- 
ing been laid long before, though the work 
was not fully perieéted until the following 
year, viz. 27 Hen. VIII.) and that this 
was the real caule of fuch his deferting the 
Parliament is evident enough from his af- 
tereaétings: For, in 28 Hen. VIII, the next 
year enfuing the diffolution of the deffer 
houfes, (it being then diicernible enough 
what was like to become of all the reft) fun- 
dry perfons being employed, by the moft 
fubtle practices, to accomplith the work, it 
caufed an infurreStion, under the command 
of Robert Afke, and by them called The 
Pilgrimage of Grace; when this “Thomas 
Lord D’ Arcy, being with the Archbifhop of 
York in Pontefraét-calile, delivered it up 
to the rebels, and took the oath, viz. 

* To-enier into the pilgrimage of grace, 
for the love of God, the prefervation of the 
King’s perfon and iffue, the purifying of 
the Nob lity, expulfing all villain bluod and 
evil Counfellors ; for no particular profit to 
themfelves, nor to do difpleafure to any, nor 
to flay nor murder any for envy, but to 
put away all fears, and to take afore them 
the crofs of Chrift, his faith, the reftitution 
of the Church, and the fupprefiion of 
Heretics, and their opinions.” 

Certain it is, that, though thts Lord 
D'Arcy, and the Archb:thop, pretended 
want of provifion to hold out the caitle, 
yet were they fufpeéted to render it in favour 
of the rebels ; for, on that treaty, afterwards 
had betwixt the Duke of Norfolk and o- 
thers, trufted by the King, he was, with 
Atke himéeif, and fome of that party, em- 
ployed to treat for them. And notwith- 
ftanding he afterwards excufed it to the 
Lord Cromwell, faying,; ‘ That what he 
did was merely for retaining fo much credit 
with the Commons, as might better enable 
him to do the King fervice ;° it did not fa- 
tisfy: For, together with Afke, and fome 
others, being brought prifoner to London, 
he was arraigned at Weitmintter ; and, be- 
ing found guilty of high treafon, was be- 
headed on Tower-hill, June the 20th, 30 
Hen. VII; and buried in the church of St. 
Botolph, without Aldgate, 
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He was ficceeded by George his eldeft 
fon, who had a command in the rear of 
that army which encountered with the 
Scots at Braunfton, where a great victory 
Was obtained September 9, 1513, and 
James the Fourth of that name, King of 
Scots, flain. And afterwards waiting on 
King Henry the Eighth, who a little before 
had taken the town of Teroven, and was 
befieging of Tournay, he had the honour 
of knighthood conferred on him at Lifle, 
the 14th of Oétober following. -He was 
Sheriff of Yorkthire, in 27 Hen. VIII. 
And in 2 Edw. VI. was reftored in blood, 
with the title of Lord D’Arcy to himfelf, 
and the heirs male of his body. : 

His only fon John Lord D*Arcy married 
Agnes, daughter of Thomas Babington, 
of Dethick in the courity of Derby, Efq; 
and in 1573, 16 Eliz. accompanied Walter 
Earl of Effex in his expedition againft the 
rebels to Uliter in Ireland. He died in the 
year 1587, leaving John his grandfon and 
heir to fucceed him in honour and eftate. 

This John Lord D’Arcy was one of the 
Peers, who in 32 Eliz. was fummoned to 
attend the trial of the Earl of Arundel ; and 
having married Rofamond, daughter of Sir 
Peter Frefchevile of Staveley in com. 
Derb. Kat. had iffue John, his only fon, as 
alfo two daughters, Rofamond and Ehza- 
beth, who all died unmarried in his life- 
time. And his Lordfhip departing this life 
in July 1635, 11 Car. I. the honour ceafed 
in this family, till King Charles the Firft, 
by his letters patent, bearing date the roth of 
Auguft, in the 17th year of his reign, de- 
clared, reftored, and confirmed, unto Sir 
Conyers D'Arcy, Knt. grandfon of Sir Ar- 
thur Darcy, fécond fon to Thomas Lord 
Darcy, and to the heirs male of his body, 
lawfully begotten, the ttyle, title, and digmi- 
ty of Lord D’Arcy. ; 

We are now therefore treat of the faid Sir 
Arthur and his defcendants. In 13 Hen. 
VIII, (before which time he had the ho- 
nour of knighthood conferred on him) he, 
together with the Marquis of Dorfet, on the 
2d of April, entering into ‘T'wedale and 
Galloway, after burning feveral towns and 
villages, returned with 4000 head of cattle 
and other booty. And having in feveral other 
encounters with the Scots fhewed his con- 
duét and courage, the King, in 23 Hen. 
VIII, being to pafs over fea, and conlider- 
ing that the Scots had robbed his fubjects, 
both by fea and land, and imagining that 
in his abfence they would attempt fome out- 
rageous enterprize, he fent Sir Arthur D’Ar- 
cy, Kant. with 300 men to Berwick, to 
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preferve the borders from their invafions. 

In'5 Ediw. VI, he was conitituted Lieu- 
tenant of the “Power of London ; and in the 
firit year of Queen Mary was commiffioned 
to infpeét into the ordnance and ftores of 
the kingdom ; he was alfo Steward of 
the forett of Galtries, and land within the 
faid foreft, and Mafter of the wild beafts 
therein, and all the herbage, pannage, and 
wood called Wynefalne and Brofyng there- 
in: And departing this life on the 3d of 
April, in 3 Eliz. was buried by his father 
‘Thomas Lord Darcy, in the church of St. 
Botolph without Aldgate. 

We now return to Thomas Darcy, fe- 
cond fon before-mentioned, who by the 
death of his brother Sir Henry Darcy, Knt. 
became the chicf male heir of the family ; 
and deceafed on the 6th of November, in 
the 3d of King James the Firft. He mar- 
ried Elizabeth fecond daughter and coheir of 
John, Lord Conyers, by the Lady Maud 
his wife, daughter of Henry Percy, Earl of 
Northumberland, and Knight of the Gar- 
ter. Which Lord Conyers digi in the 
4th of Philip and Mary, leaving iffue three 
daughters his coheirs, but of them only the 
faid Elizabeth left iffue, viz, Conyers Darcy 
her fon and heir. 

Which Conyers received the honour of 
knighthood in the life-time of his father, 
viz. at Whitehall, June 23, 1603. And 
being feated at Hornby-caftle in com. Ebor. 
and {etting forth, by his petition to King 
Charles the Firft, in that Parliament begun 
at Weitmintter, November the 3d, 1640, 
that, after the attainder of Thomas Lord 
D'Arcy, his great grandfather, in 29 Hen. 
VIL, Sir George D*Arcy, Knt. eldeft 
fon to the faid 1 homas, being reftored in 
blood by King Edward the Sixth, obtained 
a grant of the title and dignity of Lord 
D’Arcy to himfelf and the heirs maje of his 
body ; and that by the death of John Lord 
D'Arcy, late of Afton in com. Ebor. with- 
out iflue male (in the eleventh of his reign) 
the title and dignity of Lord D*Arcy was 
utterly extinét, did humbly defire, that, be- 
ing grandchild and heir male to'the before- 
fpecined Sir Arthur D’Arcy, Knt. and 
hkewile fon and heir of Elizabeth, daughter 
and coheir of John Lord Conyers, lineal 
heir to Margery, daughter and coheir to 
Philip Lord D’Arcy, fon of John Lord 
D’Arcy, one of the Barons of this realm in 
the tine of King Henry the Fourth, his 
Majefty would be pleafed to declare, reftore, 
and confirm, to him the faid Sir Conyers 
D'Arcy, and tothe heirs male of his body, 
the ityle, title, and dignity of Lord:D’Ar- 
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cy» with fuch place, pre-eminence, and 
precedency, as the faid John Lord D’Arcy 
had, and by right from his ancettors then 
enjoyed, 

And his faid Majefty, gracioufly conde- 
fcending, did, by his letters patent, bear- 
ing date at Weftminfter, Auguft the 10th, 
in the r7th year of his reign, declare, re- 
ftore, and confirm, to him the {aid Sir 
Conyers D’Arcy, Knt. and to the heirs 
male of his body lawfully bego‘ten, the ftyle, 
title, and dignity of Lord D’ Arcy 

He was fucceeded by Conyers Darcy his 
fon and heir, who mott loyally taking arms 
on the behalf of King Charles the Firit, a- 
gainft his rebellious fubjeéts in the time of 
that infurreétion, raifed and carried on by 
the greateft number of the Members of that 
unhappy long Parliament, begun at Weft- 
minfter the 3d day of November 1640, oc- 
fioned by the Scots invafion, behaved him- 
felf moft valiantly in divers harp aid bloody 
fights ; and was obliged to compound for 
his eftate with the Sequeftrators for 1337). 
6d. with 120]. per ann. fettled on the 
teachers of thofe times. And, living to fee 
the happy Reftoration of K. Charles the Se- 
cond, he was, in coniideration thereof, and 
his father’s eminent merits, by his {aid 
Majelty, advanced to the dignity of an 
Earl of this realm, by the title of Earl of 
Holderneffe, by letters patent dated at Weit- 
minfter, December the sth, in the 34th year 
of his reign. 

This Earl died in the year 1688; and 
having married Grace, fole daughter and 
heir to Thomas Rokeby of Skyres in the 
faid county of York, Efy; had ifflue Coayers 
Darcy his only fon, and five daughters. 

Which Conyers (his only fon) in confide- 
ration of his fingular loyalty and merit, be- 
ing fummoned to Parliament among the 
Barons of the realm, by the title of Lord 
Conyers, by writ dated 1 Novemb. anno 
32 Car. II, took his place as Lord Conyers, 
next below the Lord Stourton, and next a- 
bove the Lord Sandys: And in the year 
1688, fucceeding his father, was Earl of 
Holderneife. He was fucceeded by Robert 
the fon of his heir and eldeft fon John who 
died in his life-time. 

This Robert took his feat in the Houfe 
of Peers December the 22d 1702 3 and was 
fucceeded by his only fon Robert Earl] of 
Holdernefle, who, being conftituted Lord- 
lieutenant of the North-riding of Yorkthire, 
took the oaths of qualification, November 
the 21ft 17405 and, in April 1741, was 
appointed one of the Lords of his Majefty’s 
Bedchamber. In 1743 his Lordthip at. 


tended the King when he was abroad that 
year, and was prefent with his Majefty at 
the battle of Dettengen. In 1744, he was 
appointed his Majefty Ambaffador-extraor- 
diary to the Republic of Venice; and 
July 29, embarking on board the Mary 
yatcht, for Holland, travelled from thence 
by Jand to Venice. His Lordthip, after two 
years ftay there, took his leave of the Doge 
and Senate, and Aug. 23, N. S. 1746, fet 
out on his return for England. In May 
1749, his Lordhhip was appointed Minifter 
Plenipotentiary to the States-general, and 
prefented his credentials in June following 5 
and refided there till the firft day of May, 
1751. On July 12, 1751, he was fworn 
of his Majefty’s Privy-council, and one of 
his principal Secretaries of State. On OSto- 
ber 15 following, he fet out for the Hague, 
with his Majefty’s compliments of condo- 
lence, on the deceafe of his late moft Serene 
Highnefs the Prince Stadtholder. On March 
30, 1752, he was appointed by his Majef- 
ty one of the Lords Juftices, for the admi- 
niftration of the Government, during his 
ablence that year, On March the 23d, 
1754, his Grace the Duke of Newcaftle, 
having refigned into the King’s hands the 
feals of the office of one of his Majefly’s 
principal Secretaries of State, his Majefty 
was pleafed to appoint his Lordthip to fuc- 
ceed his Grace, as Secretary of State for the 
Northern department. 

His Lordihip married, at the Hague, Ma- 
ry, daughter of the Sieur Doublet, one of 
the Nobles of Holland, and niece to Greffier 
Fagel, by whom he had iffue two fons, rift, 
George, born in September 1745, to whom 
the King was godfather, and died Sept. 27, 
1747. 2d. Thomas, born at the Hague, 
May 7, 1750, and the Prince of Orange 
with the Duke of Newcaftle were his godfa- 
thers ; and deceafed July 27, 1750. Allo 
a daughter, Lady Amelia, born O&tober 
12, 1754, and baptized the 11th of Novem- 
ber following, her Royal Highnefs the 
PrincefS§ Amelia ftanding godmother in 

rfon, Lady Ancram and Sir Conyers 
Soon being the other {ponfors. 

Tit.es.] Robert D’Arcy, Earl of 
Holdernefle, Baron D’Arcy, Menill, and 
Conyers. 

CreaTions.] Baron D'Arcy, and 
Conyers, Auguft 10, (1641) 17 Car. I. 
but fummoned to Parliament by writ, as 
Baron D'Arcy, June 8, (1294) 22 Edw. 
I. fummoned as Baron Conyers in (1506) 
22 Hen. VII. and Earl of Holdernefle in 
the county of York, December 3, (1682) 
34 Car. Il. 
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Aems.] Azure, femee of crofs erofslets 
and three cinquefoils argent. 

Crest.] Ona wreath, a fpear broken in 
three picces, Or, two in faltire, the other jn 
pale headed proper, banded together at their 
middle by a ribband, gules. 

SupPoRTERS.] On the dexter fide, a 
tyger argent, mained ard tufked, Or; on the 
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finifter, a bull fable, armed and mained as 
the dexter. 

Morrto.} Un Drev‘un Roy. 

CHier-SEATs.] At Hornby-caftle in 
the county of York, 5 miles’ from Rich- 
mond, and 174 from London ; and at Af- 
ton, Hurdwick, and Patrick-Brampton, in 
the fame county. 


The following Reflections concerning the Health of Labourers and Artificers of 
every Kind are of fo general an Importance, that they cannot fail of being 


bighly interefting to our Readers. 


They regard a very numerous and mot 


ufeful Clafs of Men, and include much Acutenefs of Remar, and much 


found Reajoning. 


We are indebted for them to that valuable Wark of Dr. 


Buchan’s, intitled, * Domeflic Medicine : Or, a Treatife on the Preven- 
tion and Cure of Difeafes by Regimen and Simple Medicines.’ 


PZIHAT men are expofed to’ particular 

difeafés from the occupations which 
they follow is a fa& well known ; but how 
to remedy this evil is a matter of fome diffi- 
éulty. Mott people are under a peceffity of 
following the employments to which they 
have been bred, whether they be favourable 
to health or not. For this reafon, inftead of 
inveighing, in a genera} way, againft thofe 
eccupations which are hurtful to health, we 
fhal} endeavour to point out the circumftan- 
ces in each of them from which the danger 
chiefly arifes, and to propofe the moft ra- 
tional methods of preventing it. 

Chymifts, founders, glafs-makers, &c. 
are often hurt by the unwholefome air which 
they are obliged to breathe. ‘This air is not 
pnly lozded with noxious exhalations, but is 
fo parched, or rather burnt, as to be rendered 
unfit for expanding the lungs fufficiently, 
and anfwering the other important purpofes 
of refpiration. Hence proceed afthmas, 
coughs, and confumptions of the lungs, fo 
incident to perfons who follow thefe employ- 
ments. 

To prevent thefe ill confequences, as far 
as poflible, the places where fuch occupations 
are carrie on ought to be conftruéted with 
the utmoft care for difcharging the fmoke 
and other exhalations, and admitting a free 
current of frefhair. Such artifts ought never 
to continue too long at work; and, when 
they give over, they fhould fuffer themfelves 
to cool gradually, and put on their clothes 
pefore they go into the open air. ‘They 
ought never to drink large quantities of cold, 
weak, or watcry liquors, while their bodies 
bre hot, nor to indulge in raw fruits, fallads, 
or any thing that is cold on the ftomach. 

'* Miners, and a'l who work under ground, 
pe fikewife hurt by unwholefome air. The 
pir in deep mihes not only lofes its proper 


fpring and other qualities neceffary for refpi- 
ration, but is often loaded with fuch noxious 
exhalations as to become a moft deadly poi- 
fon 

There is no other method of preventing 
this, but by promoting a fiee circulation of 
air in the mine. 

Miners are not only hurt by unwholefome 
air, but likewife by the particles of metal 
which adhere to their fkin, clothes, &c. 
Thefe are abforbed, or taken up into the 
body, and occaficn palfies, vertigoes, and o- 
ther nervous diforders, which often prove fa- 
tal. Fallopius obferves, that thofé who work 
in mines of mercury feldom live above three 
or four years. Lead, and feveral other me- 
tals, are likewife very pernicious to the 
health. 

Miners ought never to go to work faft- 
ing, hor to continue long under ground. 
‘Their food ought to be nourifhing, and their 
liquor generous : Nothing more certainly 
hurts them than living too low. They fhould 
by all means avoid coftivenefs. This may 
either by done by chewing a little rhubarb, 
or taking a fufficient quantity of fallad oil. 
Oi} not only opens the body, but (lieathes and 
defends the inteftines from the ill effeéts of 
the metals. All who work in mines or 
metals ought to wahh carefully, and to change 
their clothes as foon as they give over work- 
ing. Nothing would tend more to prelerve 
the health of fuch people than a ftriét and 
almoft religious regard to cleantinefs. , 

Plumbers, painters, gilders,’ makers of 
white lead, ‘and mahy others who work in 
metals, aré liable to the fame’ difeafes ‘as 
miners, and ought to obferve the fame direc- 
tions for avoiding them. ’ 

Tallow-chandlers, boilers of oil,’ and all 
who work upon putrid animal fubftances, 
are likewife liable to fuffer from the un- 
. whole- 
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wholfome fmells or eflluvia of thefe bodies, 
They ought to pay the fame regard to clean- 
linefs as ywiners ; and when they are troubled 
with naufea, ficknefs, or indigeftion, we 
would advyile them to take a vomit or a gen- 
tle purge. Such fubftances ought always to 
be manufaétured as frefh as poflible. When 
long kept, they not only become unwhole- 
fome to thofe who manufaéture them, but 
hkewife to people who live in the neighbour- 

It would greatly exceed the limits of this 
part of our fubjeét to specify the dileafes pe- 
culiar to perfons of every occupation ; we 
fhall therefore confider mankind under the 
following general claties, viz. the Laborious 
and the Sedentary. 

Though thofe who follow laborious em- 
ployments are in general the moft healthy 
of mankind, yet the nature of their occupa- 
tions, and the places where they are carried 
on, expofe them more particularly to fome 
difeafés. Hufbaydmen, for example, are ex- 
pofed to all the viciffitudes of the weather, 
which, in this country, are often very great 
and fudden, and occafion colds, coughs, 
quinfies, rheumatifms, fevers, and other in- 
flammatory diforders, and are likewife forced 
to work hard, and often to corry burdens a- 
bove their ftiength, which, by overitiaining 
the veflels, occafion aithmas, fevers, rup- 
tures, &c. 

Thofe who Jabour without doors are often 
affiiéted with intcrmitting fevers or agues, 


occalioned by the frequent viciffitudes of 


heat and cold, poor living, bad water, fitting 
or lying on the damp ground, evening dews, 
night air, &c. to which thefe people are fre- 
quently expofed. 

Thofe who bear heavy burdens, as porters, 
labourers, &c. are obliged to draw in the air 
with much greater force, and alfo to keep 
their lungs diftended with more violence, 
than is neceffary for common refpiration : 
By this means the tender veflels of the lungs 
are overftretched, and often burft, infomuch 
that a {pitting of blood or fever enfues. 
Hippocrates mentions an inftance, to this 
purpofe, of aman, who, upon a wager, car- 
vied an afs. The man, he iays, was imme- 
diately feized with a fever, a vomiting of 
blood, and a rupture. 

Carrying heavy bordens is often the effect 
of mere Jazine{s, which prompts people to do 
at once what fhould be done at twice. It 
likewife proceeds frequently from bravado, 
er an emulation to outdo others. Hence it 
is that the frongeft men are moft commonly 
hurt- by heavy burdens, hard labour, or 
feats. of activity. . It is rare to find one who 
excels in this way, without a rupture, a {pit- 
ting of blood, or fome ciher ditvafe, which 





he reaps as-the fruit of. his folly. . One 
would imagine, that the daily initances we 
have of the fatal effects of carrying great 
weivhts, ranning, wreftling, &c. would be 
fufficient to prevent fuch praétices. 

There are indeed {ome employments 
which neceffarily require a great exertion of 
ftrength, as blackfmiths, carpenters, &c. 
None ought to follow thefe but men of a 
ftrong body ; and they fhould never exert 
their ftrength to the utmoft, nor work: too 
Jong. When the mutcles are violently 
trained, frequent reft is neceffary, in order 
that they may recover their tone; without 
this, the ftrength and conititution wil] fon 
be worm out, and a premature old-age 
brought on. 

The erifipelas, or St. Anthony’s fire, is 
likewite very incident to the laborious. It is 
occafioned by whatever gives a fudden check 
to the perfpiratiom, as drinking cold Jiquor 
when the body is warm, wet feet, keeping on 
wet clothes, fitting or lying on the damp 
ground, &c. It is impoflible for thofe who 
labour without doors always to guard againft 
thefe inconveniencies; but it is known 
from experience, that their il] confequences 
might often be prevented, by proper care. 

The laborious are often affliéted with the 
iliac paffion, the colic, and other complaints 
of the bowels. Thefe are generally occa- 
fioned by the caufes mentioned above ; but 
they may likewilé proceed from flatulent and 
indigettible food. Labourers eat unfermen- 
ted bread made of peas, beans, rye, and 
other windy ingredients. They alfo devour 
great quantities of unripe fruits, baked, 
ftewed, or raw, with various kinds of roots 
and herbs, upon which they drink four milk, 
ftale {mall beer, &c. Such a compofition 
cannot fail to fill the bowels with wind, and 
and occation difeafes of thofe parts. 

Inflammations, whitloes, and other difea- 
fes of the extremities, are very common a- 
mongft thofe who labour without doors, 
Thele difeafes are often attributed to venom, 
or fome kind of poifon; but they generally 
proceed either from fudden heat after cold, 
or the contrary. When labourers, milk- 
maids, &«. come from the field, cold or wet, 
they run to the fire, and often plunge their 
hands in warm water, by which means the 
blood and other humours in thofe parts are 
fuddenly expanded, and, the veifels not yield- 
ing fo quickly, a ttrangulation happens, and 
an inflammation or mortification enfues. 

When labourers come home cold, they 
ought to keep at a diftance from the fire for 
fome time, to wath their hands in cold water, 
and to rub'them well with a dry cloth. It 
fometimes happens, that people are fo be- 
numbed with coid, as to be quite a. * 
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the ufe of their limbs. In this cafe, the 
only remedy is to rub the parts affegted with 
fnow, ov, where it cannot be had, with cold 
water. If they be held near the fire, or plunged 
into warm water, @ mortification will gene- 
rally enfue. 

Labourers in the hot feafon are apt to lie 
down and fleep in‘the fun. ‘This praétice is 
fo dangerous, that they often weke in a burn- 
ing fever. Thefe burning fevers, which 
prove fo fatal about the end of fummer and 
beginning of autumn, are dfien occafioned by 
this. means. When labourers leave off 
work, which they ought always to do du- 
ring the heat of the day, they fhould go 
home, or, at leait, get under fome cover, 
where they may repofe themfe!ves in fafety, 

Labourers frequently follow their employ- 
ments in the fields from morning till night, 
without eating any thing. This cannot fail 
to hurt their healih. However homely their 
fare be, they ought to have it at regular 
times ; and the harder they work, the more 
frequently they fhould eat. If the humours 
be not frequently replenifhed with frefh nou- 
rifhment, they foon become putrid, and pro- 
duce fevers of the very worit kind. 

Labourers are extremely carele{s with re- 
fpe& to what they eat or drink, and often, 
through mere indolence, ufe unwholefome 
food, when they might, for the fame expence, 
have that which is wholefome. In many 
parts of Britain, the peafants are too carele(s 
even to take the trouble of drefling their own 
victuals. Such people would live upon one 
meal a day in indolence, rather than labour, 
though it were to procure them the greateit 
affluence. 

Fevers of a very bad kind are often oc- 
eafioned among labourers by £ poor living * 
When the body is not ufficiently nourifhed, 
the humours become bad, and the folids weak 5 
from whence the moft fatal confequences 
enfue. £ Poor living’ is likewife productive 
of many of thofe cutaneous difealts fo fre- 
quent among labourers. It is remarkable 
that cattle, when pinched in their food, are 
generally affected with difeafes of the fkin, 
which teldom fail to difappear when they 
are put upon a good pafture. This thews 
how mucha good ftate of the humours de- 
pends upon a fufficient quantity of proper 
nourihment, 
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Poverty notonly occafions, but aggravates, 
many of the difeafes of the laborious.. Few 
of them have much forefight ; and, if they 
had, it is feldom in their power to fave any 
thing. They are glad to make a fhift to 
live from - to day ; and, when any dif- 
eafe renders them unable to work, their fa- 
milies are ready to ftarve. Here the god- 
like virtue of charity ought always to be ex- 
erted. To relieve the induftrious poor in 
diftrefs is furely the moft exalted a& of reli- 
gion and humanity. They alone, who are 
witnefles of thofe {Cenes of calamity, can 
form a notion of what numbers perith in 
difeafes for want of proper affiftance, and 
even for want of the necetlaries of life. 

Labourers are often hurt by a fooliff 
emulation, which prompts them to vie with 
one another, till they overheat themfelves to 
fuch a degree as to occafion a fever, or even 
to drop down dead. As this is the effect of 
vanity, it ought always to be checked by 
thofe who have the fuperintendence of them. 
Such as wantonly throw away their hives in 
this manner deferve to be looked upon in no 
better light than felf-murderers. It is pity 
that poor widows and fatherlefs children 
flould fuffer by fuch ridiculous conduct ; 
Could we {peak to the paffions of men, we 
would bid them think of their wives and 
children, and then confider of how great im- 
portance their own lives are. 

The office of a foldier, in time of war, 
may be ranked anrongft the laborious em- 
ployments. Soldiers fuffer many hardfhips 
from the inclemency of feafons, long marches, 
bad provifions, hunger, &c. hele occafion 
fevers, fluxes, rheumatifins, and other fatal 
difeafes, which generally do greater execu; 
tion than the fword, efpecially when cam- 
paigns are continued too Jate in the year. 
One week of cold rainy weather will kill 
more men, than many months, when it is 
dry and warm. 

Thofe, who have the command of armies, 
fhould take care that their foldiers be well 
clothed and well fed. They ought alfo to 
finith their campaigns in due feafon, and to 
provide their men with dry and well-aired 
winter-quarters. ‘Thefe rules, taking care, 
at the fame time, to keep the fick at a pro- 
per diftance from thofe in health, would tend 
greatly to preferve the lives of the fuldiery *. 

Sailors 


* It muft indeed be acknowledged, that foldiers fuffer no kfs from indolence and 


intemperance in time of peace, than from hardfhips in time of war. 
It would therefore be of great importance, could a fcheme be formed 


will be vicious. 


If men are idle, they 


for rendering the military, in times of peace, both more heal.hy and more ufeful. Thole 
delisable objeéts might, in our opinion, be obtained, by employing them for fome time 


every day, and advancing their pay accordingly. 
Y Ys S y BY 


By this means, idlene/s, the mo- 
ther 
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Sailors may alfo be numbered amongtt 
the laborious. They undergo great hard- 
fhips from change of climate, the violence 
of weather, hard labour, bad provilions, 
&c. Sailors are of fo great importance both 
to the trade and fafety of this kingdom, 
that too much pains can never be bettowed 
in pointing out the means of preferving their 
lives. 

One great fource of the difeafes of fea- 
faring people is excefS. When they get on 
thore, after having been long at fea, with- 
out regard to the climate, or their own con- 
ftitutions, they plunge headlong into all 
manner of riot, and often perfift ull a fever 
puts an end to their lives. ‘Thus intempe- 
rance, and not the climate, is often the 
caufe why fo many of our brave failors dic 
on foreign coalts. We would not have 
fea-faring people live too low; but they 
will find moderation the beft defence againtt 
fevers, and many other maladies. 

Sailors, when on duty, cannot avoid 
fometimes getting wet. When this happens, 
they fhould change their cloaths as foon as 
they are relieved, and take every proper 
method to reftore per{piration. “They thould 
not, in this cafe, have recourfe to fpirits, or 
other ftrong liquors, but fhould rather 
drink fuch as are weak and diluting, of a 
proper warmth, and go immediately to bed, 
where a found fleep and a gentle fweat 
would fet all to rights. 

But the health of failors fuffers moft from 
unwholefome food. The conftant ult of 
falted provitions vitiates their humours, and 
occafions the fcurvy, and other obitinate ma- 
ladies. It is no eafy matter to prevent this 
difeafe in long voyages ; yet we cannot help 
thinking, that much might be done towards 
effeSting fo defirable an end, were due pains 
beftowed for that purpofe. For example, 
various roots, greens, and fruits, might be 
kept a long time at fea, as onions, potatoes, 
cabbages, lemons, oranges, tamarinds, ap- 
ples, &c. When fruits cannot be kept, 
the juices of them, either frefh or fermented, 
may. With thefe all the drink and even 
the food of the fhip’s company ought to be 
acidulated in Jong voyages. 

Stale bread and beer likewife contribute 


to vitiate the humours. Meal will keep for 
a long time on board, of which frefh bread 
might frequently be made. Malt too might 
be kept, and infufed with boiling water ar 
any time. ‘This liquor, when drank even 
in form of wort, is very whole‘ome, and is 
found to be an antidote againil the fury. 
Small wines and cyder might likewie be 
pleniifully laid in ; and, thould they tura 
four, they would fti!] be ufeful as vinegar. 
Vinegar is a very great antidote againit dif- 
eafes, and fhould be uled by ali travellers, 
efpecially at fea. 

Such ani:ha's as can be kept alive ought 
likewile to be carried on bord, as hens, 
ducks, pigs, &c. Freth broths made of 
portable foup, and pudding made of peas, 
or other vegetables, ought to be ufed 
plentifully. Many other tings will readily 
occur to peopie converfant in thefe matters, 
which would tend to prefrve the health of 
that brave and ufeful fet of men. 

We have reafon to believe, if due atten- 
tion were paid to the diet, air, cloathing, 
&c. of fea-faring people, that they would 
be the moft healfhy {et of men in the world ; 
but when thefe are negleéted, the very re- 
verfe will happed. 

The beit medical antidote that we.can 
recommend to failors or foldiers on foreign 
coafts, is the Peruvian bark. This will 
often prevent fevers, and other fatal difeafes. 
About a drach of it may be chewed every 
day ; or if this fhould prove difagreeable, 
an ounce of bark, with half an ounce of 
orange-peel, and two drachins of fnake-root 
coariciy powdered, may be infuled for two 
or three days in an Englith quart of bran- 
dy, and half a wine-gla(s of it taken twice or 
thrice a-day, when the ftomach is empty. 
This has been found to be an excellent an- 
tidote againft fluxes, putrid, intermitting, 
and other fevers, in unhealthy climates. It 
is not material in what form this medicine 
is taken. It may either be infufed in wa- 
ter, wine, or fpirits, as recommended above, 
or made into an eletuary with fyrup of le- 
mons, oranges, or the like. 

Though nothing tan be more contrary to 
the nature of man than a fedentary life, yet 
this clafs comprehends the far greater part 


ther of vice, might be prevented, the price of labour lowered, public works, as harbours, 
canals, turnpike-roads, &c. might be made without hurting manufactures 3 and foldiers 
might be enabled to marry, and bring up children, A fcheme of this kind might eafily be 
eonduéted, fo as not to deprefs the martial fpirit, provided the men were only to work five 
or fix hours every day, and always to work without doors : No foldier fhould be fuffered 
to work too long, or to follow any fedentary employment. Sedentary employments ren- 
der ‘men weak and effeminate, and quite unfit for the hardthips of war ; whereas working 
for a few hours every day without doors would inure them to the weather, brace thei nerves, 


and increafé their ftrength and courage, 


of 
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uf the fpecies. Almoft the whole female 
world and in manufacturing countries, the 
major part of the males, may be reckoned 
fedentary *. . 

Agriculture, the firft and mot healthful 
of all employments, is now followed by few 
who are able to carry on ary other bufinets. 
But thofe who imagine that the culture of 
the earth is not fufficient to employ al! its 
inhabitants, are greatly miftaken. An an- 
cient Roman, we are told, could main- 
tain his family from the produce of one 
acre of ground. So might a modern Bri- 
ton, if he would be contented to live like a 
Roman. This fhews what an immenfe en- 
creafe of inhabitants Britain might admit of, 
and all of them live by the culture of the 

und. 

Agriculture is the great fource of dome- 
ftic riches. Where itis neglected, whatever 
wealth may be imported from abroad, po- 
verty and mifery will abound at home. 
Such is, and ever will be, the fluctuating 
ftate of trade.and manufaftures, that thou- 
fands of people may be in full employment 
to-day, and in beggary to-morrow. This 
can never happen to thofe who cultivate the 
ground, ‘They can eat the fruit of their la- 
bour, and can always by indultry obtain, at 
leaft, the neceffaries of life. 

Though fedentary employments are ne- 
ceffary, yet there feems to be no reafon why 
any perfon fhould be. confined for life to 
thefe alone. Were fuch employments in- 
termixed with the more aétive and laborious, 
they would never do hurt. It is conftant 
confinement that ruins the health. A man 
thal] not be hurt by fitting four or five 
hours a-day ; but, if he is obliged to fit ten 
or twelve, will foon contract difeafes. 

But it is not want of exercife alone which 
hurts fedentary people; they often fuffer 
from the confined air which they breathe. 
It is very common to fee ten or a dozen tay- 
lors, or ftay-makers, for example, crowded 
into one {mall apartment, where there is 
hardly recom for one fingle perfon to breathe 
freely. In this fituation they generally con- 
tinue for many hours at a time, often with 
the addition of fundry candles, which tend 
likewife to wafte the air, and render it lefs 
fit for refpiration. Air that is breathed re- 
peatedly lofes its fpring, and becomes unfit 
for expanding the lungs. This is one caufe 
of the phthifical coughs, and other com- 
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plaints of the breait, fo incident to fedentary 
artificers. 

Even the perfpiration of a great numbet 
of perfons pent up together renders the air 
unwholefome. ‘The danger from this quar- 
ter will be greatly encreafed, if any one of 
them happens to have bad lungs, or to be o- 
therwile difeafed. Thofe who fit near him, 
being forced to breathe the fame air, cari 
hardly fatl to be infected. It would be a 
rare thing, however, to find a dozen of fe- 
dentary people all found. The danger of 
crowding them .together mutt theretore be 
evident to every one. 

Many of thofe who follow fedentary em- 
ployments are conftantly in a bending pof- 
ture, as fhoemakers, taylors, cutlers, &c. 
Such a fituation is extremely hur:ful. A 
bending pofture obftruéts all the vital mo- 
tions, and of courfe muft deftroy the 
health. Accordingly we find fuch arti- 
ficers generally complaining of indigeftions, 
fiatulencies, head-achs, pains of the breaft, 
&c. 

The aliment in fedentary people, inftead 
of being puthed forwards by an ereét pof- 
ture, the action of the mufcles, &c. is in 
a manner confined in the bowels, Hence 
indigeftions, coftivenefs, wind, and other 
hypochondriacal fymptoms, theconftant com- 
panions of the fedentary. Indeed none of 
the excretions can be duly performed where 
exercife is wanting, and when the matter, 
which ought to be difcharged in this way, 
is retained too long i the body, it muft 
have bad effects, as it is again taken up into 
the mafs of humours. 

A bending pofture is likewife hurtful to 
the lungs. When this organ is compreffed, 
the air cannot have free accefs into all its 
parts, fo as to expand them properly. Hence 
tubercles, adhetions, &c. are formed, which 
often end in confumptions. Befides, the 
proper actions of the ‘ungs being abjolutely 
neceflary for making good blood, when that 
organ fails, the humours foon become uni- 
verfally depraved, and the whole conftitution 
goes to wreck. 

Sedentary artificers are not only hurt by 
preflure on the bowels, but alfo on the infe- 
rior extremities, which obfiruéts the circu- 
lation in thefe parts, and renders them weak 
and feeble. Thus taylors, fhoemakers, &c. 
frequently lofe the nf of their I-gs altoge- 
ther ; befides, the blood and humours are, 


* The appellation of fedentary has generally been given only to the ftudious ; we can 
fee no reafon, however, for reftrifting it to them alone. Many artificers may, with as 
much propriety, be denominated fedentary as the ftudious, with this particular difadvan- 
tage, that they are often obliged to fit in very aukward poftures, which the Audious need 
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by ftagnation, vitiated, and the perfpiration 
is obitruéted : From whence proceed, the 
fcab, ulcerous fores, foul blotches, and other 
cutaneous difeafes, fo common among feden- 
tary artificers. 

A bad figure of body is a very common 
confequence of clofe application to fedeitary 
employments. The {pine, for example, by 
being continually bent, puts on a crooked 
thape, and generally remains fo ever after. 
But a bad figure of body has already been 
obferved to be tfertful to health, as the vi- 
tal fun&tions, &c. ave thereby impeded. 

A fedentary life feldom fails to occafion 
an univerfal relaxation of the folids. This 
is the great fource from whence moft of the 
difeafes of fedentary people flow.. The 
fcrophula, confumption, hyfterics, w'th all 
the numerous train cf nervous difeafes, 
which now abound, were very little known 
in this country befove fedentary artificers be- 
came fo numerous : And they are very lit- 
tle known {till among fuch of our people as 
follow active employments without doors, 
though in the great manufa€turing towns at 
leaft two-thirds of the inhabitants are af- 
flicted with them. 

It is very difficult to remedy thofe evils, 
becaufe many who have been accuftomed to 
a fedentary life, like ricketty qhildren, lofe 
all inclination for exercife ; we thall, how- 
ever, throw out a few hints with refpect to 
the moft likely means’ of preferving the 
health of this ufeful fet of people, which 
fome of them, we hope, will be wife enough 
to obferve. 

It has been alrealy obferved, that feden- 
tary artificers are often hurt by their bend- 
ing pofture. They ought therefore to ftand 
or fit as ere&t as the nature of their employ- 
iments will permit. They fhould Jikewife 
change their pofture frequently, ard fhould’ 
never fit too long at a time ; but leave off 
work and walk, ride, run, or do any thing 
that will promote the vital motion. 

Sedentary artificers ate generally allowed 
too little time for exercifé ; yet, fhort as it 
is, they feldom employ it properly. A 
journeyman taylor or weaver, for example, 
inftead of walking abroad for exercife and 
ficfh air, at his hours of leifure, chufes often 
to {pend them in a public-houle, or at play- 
ing at forne fedentary game, by which he ge- 
nerally lofes both his time and his money. 

The avkward pofturcs in which many fe- 
dentary artificers work feem rather to be 
the effe& of cuftom than neceffity. Fer 
example, a table micht firely be contrived 
for ten or a dozen of taylors to iit round, 
with liberty for their levs either to hang 
down, or reft upon a foot board, as they 
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fhould chufe. A place might likewile be 
-cut out for each perfoh, in fuch a mannet 
that he might fit as conveniently for work- 
ing as in the prefent mode of iitting crois- 
legged. 

We would recommend to all fedentary 
artificers the moft religious regard to clean- 
linefs, Both their fituation and occupa:ions 
render this highly neceflary. Nothng 
would contribute more to preferve feden- 
tary artificers in health, than a itrict atten- 
tion to it-; and fuch of them as neglect it 
not only run the hazard of lofing their 
health, but of becoming a nuifance to {d- 
ciety. 

Sedentary people ought t> avoid food 
that is windy, or hard of digeition, and 
fhould pay the ftristeft regard to fobriety. 
A -perfon who works hard without doors 
will feon throw off a debauch; but one 
who fits haseby no means an equal chance. 
Hence it often happens, that fedentary peo- 
ple are feized with fevers after hard drinking 
ora feaft. When fuch perfons feel their 
‘fpirits low, indead of running to the tayern 
for relief, they fhould ride, or walk in the 
fields. ‘This would remove the complaint 
more effe&tually than ftrong liquor, and 
would never hurt the conttitution. 

Inttead of multiplying particular rules 
for preferving the health of the fed-ntary, we 
fhall recommend to them the following ge- 
gener. plan, viz. That every perfon who 
follows a fedentary employment fhould cul- 
tivate a piece of ground with his own hands. 
This he might dig, plant, fow, and weed 
at leifure-hours, fo as to make it both an 
exerciie and amufement, while it produced 
many of the neceffaries of life, After 
working an hour in a garden, a man will 
return with more keennefs to his employ- 
ment within doors, than if he had been all 
the while idle. 

Labouring the ground is eyery way con- 
ducive to health ‘It not only gives exercife 
to every part of the body, bur the very fmell 
of the earth‘and freth herbs revive and chear 
the fpirits, whilft the perpetual profpect of 
fomething coming to maturity delights and 
entertains the mind. We are-fo made as to 
be always pleated with fomewhat in profpedt, 
however dittant or however trivial. Hence 
the happinefs that moft meni teel in planting, 
fowing, building, &c. The feem to have 
been the chief employments of the early 
ages: And, when Kings and Conquerors 
cultivated the ground, there is reafon to be- 
heve, that they knew as well whterein trus 
happinefs confifted as we do. 

It may feem romantic to recommend gar- 
dening to manufaclarus in great towns 5 
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but obfervation proves, that the plan is very 
practicabie. In the town of Sheffield, in 
York thire, where the great iron manufacture 
is carried on, there is hardly a journeyman 
cutler who does not poffels a piece of 
ground, which he cultivates as a garden. 
Thie practice ias many falutary etiects. It 
not only induces thefe people to take exer- 
cife without doors, but alfo to eat many 
greens, roots, é&c. of their own growth, 
which they would never think of purcha- 
fing. There can be no reafon why manu- 
faSturers in any other town in Great Britain 
fhould not follow the fame plan. 
Mechanics are too much inclined tocrowd 
into great towns. This fituation may have 
fome advantages ; but it has likewife its dif- 
advantages. AI mechanics who live in the 
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country have it in their power to poffefs a 
piece of ground ; which indeed moft of them 
do. This not only gives them exercife, 
but enables them to live more comfortably. 
So far at Jeaft as our obfervation reaches, 
mechanics who five in the country are far 
more happy than thofe in great towns. 
They enjoy better health, live in greater af- 
fluence,.and feldom fail to rear a healthy 
and numtrous offspring. 

In a word, exercife without doors, in one 
fhape or anvither, is abfolutely neceffary to 
health. ‘Thofe who negleét it, though 
they may fer a while “drag out life, can 
hardly be faid to enjoy it. “heir humours 
are generally vitiated, their folids relaxed, 
and their fpuits depreffed, 
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Dverfity, the benefits of, an allegorical 
vifion, page 199. 

Advices, foreign, for July, 48.—for Au- 
guft, 10s.—for September, 161.—for 
O€tober, 211.—for November, 268.— 
for December, 326. 

Affe&tations and faults to which the female 
fex is expofed, 98. 

Agriculture and botany the connexion be- 
tween them, 294. 

Amufements and extravagance of the age, 
346. 

Anacreon, imitated, 155. 

Anecdotes, hints, and curious fa&s, 234, 
2356 

iagle, Michael, memoirs of, 121. 

Animals and plants, tke analogy between 
them, 187. 

Apicius, a celebrated glutton, 13. 

Apparition, fuppofed one, from Commo- 
dore Waiker's Voyages, 140. 

Auts, fine, a difcourfe on, 2. 

Aftruc, Dr, his life, 129. 

Avarice. Sce Covetoufnels. 

——, the folly of, a genuine narrative, 


148. 
Auguitus Czfar, new light thrown on his 
character, 125. 


B. 

Bankrupts for July, 54.—for Auguft, roo. 
for September, 167.—for Oétober, 223. 
for November, 279.—for December, 334. 

Beauty, the power of, a poem, 263.—the 
wandering beauty, 319. 

Behaviour, the wue rule of, 324. 

Bench, King’s, an hifturical account of, 


47- 
Bengal, the impeflibility cf introduang 


Englith laws for its Government, 320. 
Biography. See Lives. 
Births for July, 53.—for Auguft, 109.— 
for September, 165.—for October, 221. 
—for November, 277.—for December, 


333- 

Books, charaéterized, for July, p. 45.— 
Riccoboni’s letters.—lives of the anti- 
quaries John Leland, Thomas Hearne, 
aud Antony a’Wood.— thoughts on 
hofpitals, by John Aiken, furgeon.— 
trifles, by Vortigern Crancoce, Efq.— 
fentimental journey through Greece.— 
Jove in the fuds, a town eclogue.—Va- 
lentia, a tragedy.—Finga), tran flated inte 
verfe. — Hull’s letters, and Cameron’s 
baths of the Romans. 

—— for Auguft, p. 93.—Cullen’s materia 
medica.—the noble lovers, a novel.— 
Fearne’s treatife on the learning of 
contingent remainders and executory devi- 
fes.—Confiderations on the Negro caule, 
by a Welt Indian. —candid reficctions on 
the fame fubjeét, by a Planter.—Patullo’s 
effay on improvements in Benga!.—Gil- 
lies’s memoirs of George W hitcfield.— 
Kippis’s vindication of the Dillenters.— 
the Queen of Denmark’s account of the 
Jate Kevolution in Denmark 5 and the 
hittory of Dorinda Catiby and Emiha 
Faulkner, a novel. 

—— for September, p. 152.—philofophical 
tranfaGions, Vol, LX1.—hiitory and an- 
tiquities of Rochelter.— Keir on the af- 
fairs of Bengal.—Hope s levers on cer- 
tain proceedings in Parijament.—North- 
cote’s hittory of anatomy and methodus 
preferibencdi,—and Goulard on venereal 
con plaints 

mom igi Ogtvb, p. 213.—Kymina, “nd 
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the fair reclufe-—Georgical effays.—Sir 
Amorous Whimfy, a poetical tale. —the 
egg, or the memoirs ot Gregory Giddy, 
Efy.—iketch of the fecret hiftory of Eu- 
rope. —rural Chriftian.—letter to the 
Proprietors of the Eaft-India Company. 
—Kowley on the difeafes of the breafts of 
women.—and memoiis of an American. 
Books for November, p. 267.—the way to 
pleafe him.—the way to fofe him.—the 
principles or primary particies-of bodies 
inquired into.—the complete fporifman. 
Falconer on the Bath waters.—letter on 
the fupervifion to India.—effays on the 
fpirit of iegiflation.—an eflay on woman. 
—and Dr. Buchan’s domettic medicine. 
=— for December, p. 325.—fummary of 
Dr. Taylor's Roman law. — view of 
grievances and remedies for redreffing 
them.—grammatical remarks on the In- 
doftan language. — Verel{t on the ftate of 
Bengal. —inqu:ry into mercantile diltreffes 
in Scotland, and England.—Frederic or 
the fortunate beggar. —Jetters by eminent 
perfons deceafed.— Joineriana, or the boo 
of fcraps.—and Jacob on wheel carriages. 
Bread, affize of, report concerning it, 359. 
Brun, Le, memoirs of, 174. 


Bufinefs and learning not incompatible, 173. 
c 


Calumny, reflections on, 75. 

Cato, his character, 238. 

Cavendifh, Duke of Newcaftle, his life, 21. 
Characters, 368. 

Chattity, the nature of it, a moral eflay, 


197- 

Chinefe, fome interefting particulars con- 
cerning them, 264. 

Chronicle, hiltorical, for July, 48.—for 
Auguft, 103.—for September, 161.— 
for O&ober, 217.—for November, 271. 
—for December, 328. 

Citizen, his.charaéter, 20. 

~—— his opinions, ib. 

Clergy, obfervations refpeting their petition 
for relief in the matter of fubfcription, 


290. 

Commerce, its rife and progrefs in England, 
169. 

Conjugal infidelity, thoughts on, 68. 

Conftantine, the Emperor, his charaéter, 


230. 
Contempt, the confequence of misfortune, 
197- 
Cosintmant, ode to, 320. 
Converfation, thoughts on, 43. 
Corn-bill, material fpeeches about it, 56. 
Covetoufnels, eflay on, 90. 
Courthhip and matrimony contrafted, $2. 
Crocus, from the Fables of Flowers, 367. 
Cromwell and his fon Richard compared, 


87. 
Cupid and Damon, a dialogue, 55. 
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D. 
D’ Alby, Mademoifelie, hiftory of, 63. 
Damon and Phillis, a pattoral dialogue, 


93: 
D’Arcy, Earl of Holderneffe ; an account of 
his family, 369. 
Deafnefs, curable, 115, 
Deaths for July, 53.—for Auguft, 110.—< 
for September, 166.—for October, 222. 
‘exfer November, 277.—for December, 


334. 

Delia, anelezy, 365. 

Defires, inordinate, their danger, 95. 

‘The dove and the ant, a fable, 96. 

Dramatic information, 305. 

Dre(s, its extravagance, 209. 

Drill- fowing, the advantages of, 204. 

Dropfy, extraordinary initances of its cure, 
13. 


Eaft-India intelligence and affairs, 100, 
155. acs 

Eating, temperance in, 4. 

Elegy, an evening, 41. 

Engiand, conititution of, its tendency to 
tall in:o an sb‘>.ute monarchy; 62. 

England, ‘iittory of, continued, 29. 76. 
134. 183. 243. 505+ 347- 

Engiith manners in ancient times contralted 
with thoft of the prefent age, 234. 

Epaminondas, his character, 288. 

Epigrams, 264. 

Epilogue to the revived comedy of the 
Gametters, 364. 

Exercife, the advantages of it, 251. 

Faculty of difcovering water under ground, 
pofleled by a boy at St. Trone, near 
Marteilles, 92. 

Farmer, the independent, a poem, 321. 

French nation, fome general remarks;on,8 1. 

Friendfhip, the offices of, 250. 

3 an ode to, addrefled to a Lady, 


G. 
Gallantry, refleStions on, 10. 
Gentleman, modern, the employments of 





208. 


127. 
Comets ifland, an account of its inhabi- 
tants, from Bougainville’s Voyage, 141. 

Greatnefs, human, the inftability of, 239. 

, the cares of, 95. ‘ 

Greece, the Ladies of, their employments, 
manner of life, and methods of dreis, 
44 





Hi. 
Health and conftitution, ftriétures on’ the 
paflious, as affec'ing thele, 235. 
Hearne, Thomas, his life, 4.5. * 

Hedge, white-thorn, the proper method" of 
ralfing it, gt. ; “te 
Herring, Bihhg2, two interelting deferiptive 

Bbhbz Jetters 
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letters from him to Mr. Duncombe, 


296. 

Shegaith, his epitaph, on the maufoleum, 
erected to his memory, in Chifwick 
church-yard, 40- 

Hope, an ode, 208. 

Horace, imitated, 155. : 

Hofpitals, thoughts on, by John Aiken, 
fiirgeon, 45. eres 

Hufband, the good, a defcription of, 117% 

Hymn to Content, 368. 


Julia, her hiftory, 298. _ ; 
Juftice of the Quorum, his character and opi- 
nions, 29+" 


ZL: 

Leland, John, his life, 45. ; 

Letter, occafional, on the motives to virtue 
from perfonal happinefs, 123 —-on happi- 
nefs and the duties a man owes to him- 
felf, 235.—on the duties and obligations 
of marriage, 34.4- 

Life, fondnels for it, a remarkable example 
of, 84. 

Lines, infcribed to a young Lady, 40. 

» infcribed to Mifs Polly P——er, 
96. 

PR es on Mr. Beatty's minftrel and other 

joems, 97+ 

sities on Friendthip, 26. 

Lives.—life of Cavendifh, Duke of New- 

" eaftle, 21.—of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
§7-—of the Marchionefs du Chitelet, 
73+ —of Dr. Aftruc, 129.—of Thomas 
Hearne, the celebrated afitiquary, 184. 
—of the Earl of Shaftfbury, the cele- 
brated author of the Chara‘ieriftics, 225. 
—of Carlo Vanloo, the famous painter 
240.—of Dr. Young, author of the 
Wight Thoughts, 231.—of the Count de 
Caylus, 30r.—of Dr. Conyers Middie- 
ton, 337. 

Lizuds, the, a fable, 206. 

Love, the proper idea of, 11. 

Luther, Martin, the celebrated Reformer, 

_ his chayaéter, 87. 

Luxury, iis pernicious confequences, 249. 

e———, Roman, examples of, 12. 


M. 
Macaroni, anew defcription of, 173. 
Magnanimity and moderation in revenge, 4 
fingular example of, 284. ‘ 
Mankind, an effay towards an hiftory of, 





19- 
Martane, the fatal, a moral tale, 6. 
Margiages for July, 53-—for Auguft, rog, 
‘ efor September 165.— for O€tober, 
#22.--for November, 277.-—for Decem- 
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Matilda’s addrefs to the fowler, 207. 

Matrimony. See Courthhip. 

Mayor, Lord, proceedings in regard to his 
eleétion, 214. 

Maxims, 88. 

Moon, an ectipfe of, or folitary reflections, 
ty. 


Mui, the prefent tafte in, cenfured, 230. 


Nations, the charaéter of, 184. 

Natural hiftory of the Hud{cn’s-bay goofe, 
and of the Canada goofe, 33.—of the 
Nyl-ghau, an Indian animal, not hitherto 
defcribed, 145.—of the lion, 257.—of 
the tyger, 313.—of the ring dove, 352. 

Newton, Sir Ifaac, ancc lotes relating to him, 


9- 

Nicander, the hiftory of, from a Greek ma- 
nulcript, 69. 

Noel, Earl of Gainfborough, an account of 
that family, 200. 


O. 
Obfervations, detached, 28. 
Ode to the New Year, 367. 


P. 

Painters, interefting and curious particulars 
concerning feveral, 3.4.3. 

Parental fondnefs, a fable, 1 540 

Parliament, Britith, proceedings in it, 56, 
3145 354+ } 

Parfon, his charagter and opinions, 20. 

Parties in England, ftate of, 196. 

Partridges, the, an elegy, 40. 

Paffions, modifications of, 3. 

, their effects on the health and con- 
ftitution, 285. 

Pearl, natural hiftory of, and the methods of 
fithing for it, 195- 

Peafant, funeral oration of, 67. 

Peerage of England continued, 200. 369. 

People, a picture of the oppreffions they uf- 
fer from the delpotifm of their Sovereigns, 
68. 

—— their capacity and right to judge of 
government, 322. 

Philoiopher, an idea of a perfeét one, 127. 

Phylician, his chara@ter, 20. 

Plants, the fexes of, 227. 

Plants, obfervations on the food of, 126. 

Poetry, fources of, 2. 

Preferments for July, 54.—for Auguft, 110. 
—for September, 166.—for Oétober, 
222.—for November, 278.—for De- 
cember, 334. 

Prometions for July, ¢4.—for Auguft, 130. 
—for September, 166.—for October, 
222, 223.—for November, 278.—ioy 
December, 334. 

Provifions, the high price of, 242. 
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Pulfe, remarks on it, by Dr. Heberden, 176. 


A Quartetto, or new chorus fong, 41. 
R 


Reformation. See Luther. 

Reflections concerning the health of Jabour- 
ers and artificers, from Dr. Buchan’s 
treatife on Domeftic Medicine, 372. 

Riccoboni, Madam, her letiers, 45. 

Ruffel, Willian, Lord, anecdotes of him, 
260. 

S. 

Seafons, the, an ode, 321. 

Shakefpear, a cenfure of, 62. 

Shepherdefs, the politic, a fong, 97. 

Sidney, Algernoon, anecdotes of, 289. 

The fimile, 42. 

Social intercourfe, 43. 

Solitude, an ode, 153. 

a poem, 205. 

Sollicitation, a poem, 319. 

Songs, new, 39+ 154+ 262. 320. 366. 

Spaniards, character of, 342. 

Squire, his charaéter and opinions, 20. 

Stag-hunting, a poem, 208. 
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